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to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
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public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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JOSEPH FORT NEWTON CALLED 


Widespread interest was stirred among 
all religious communions in Philadelphia 
over the announcement that Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
in the Overbrook section of Philadelphia, 
and one of the largest parishes in the city, 
had resigned and had accepted a call to 
become a “‘co-rector’’ with Dr. John H. 
Mockridge at St. James, another out- 
standing and one of the oldest parishes in 
the state of Pennsylvania. : 

The real significance of this change is 
that it marks the third step in the de- 
velopment of St. James as a ‘‘city church,’’ 
a program on which the rector, vestry and 
congregation embarked about four years 
ago. The two previous steps included 
the beginning of an endowment fund that 
would assure a financial foundation for 
the purpose in view, and making the pews 
free for all people. Both these steps have 
been accomplished. 

The next step was to seek a preacher 
whose qualifications would fit into the 
whole plan, and by a unanimous vote it 
was decided to call Dr. Newton. He was 
loath to leave his Overbrook charge, where 
he has been an outstanding figure in the 
religious life of that community, but when 
the plans for developing St. James as a 
“city church” were outlined to him he 
was persuaded to give his services. 

The vestry of St. James previously had 
created two new positions, those of ‘‘co- 
rectors,’ thereby establishing, it is said, a 
precedent in Episcopal Church parish ad- 
ministration in this country. Under that 
arrangement Dr. Mockridge and Dr. New- 
ton are to be on equal footing, each having 
jurisdiction over the duties they will divide 
between them. For charter and canoni- 
cal purposes only, the office of “‘rector’’ 
was retained, and Dr. Mockridge, who 
has served as rector of St. James for more 
than fifteen years, is to continue in that 
capacity. 

The program which St. James is work- 
ing out attacks the same problem which is 
seriously affecting many churches of many 
communions in the larger cities, where the 
inroads of business have forced revolu- 
tionary changes in former residential 
neighborhoods. These changes have re- 
sulted in dwindling congregations and 
closing and removal of churches that were 
not sufficiently endowed to carry on. 

Although St. James has a communicant 
membership of more than 900, many of its 
members were moving into the suburbs, 
and sooner or later it was recognized it 
would face a serious situation. It was 
felt there was a very definite work for St. 
James to do in the new conditions that 
were coming into being. It was presented 
to the congregation. The response was 
that the ‘‘city church’”’ idea was the right 
solution and that St. James must no longer 
function merely as a ‘‘parish’’ or “family” 
church. 

Summarized, the policy adopted was 


that the congregation set itself to making 
St. James a center where the very best 
and highest that religion has to offer might 
find expression and a strong embodiment. 
A church in the heart of the crowded city 
that must be a powerful infiuence for God’s 
truth. A church that puts itself in line 
with the life of the city and that appeals, 
not merely to a selected group of pew- 
holders, but to city dwellers at large, and 
a church whose services shall be as various 
as the human needs around it. 

In the continuing work of increasing its 
endowment fund, that to date is more than 
$300,000, there has been no resort to money 
raising schemes, no organized soliciting, 
only a straightforward statement of the 
case as an appeal. In freeing all the pews 
it has established a precedent, being the 
only central city parish of Philadelphia in 
its own communion and, it is believed, in 
any other Christian communion, where 
all pews are free to all people. 

Dr. Newton, according to the announce- 
ment, will assume his new duties Nov. 1. 

* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
W.N. M.A., visited North Carolina after 
the dedication of the Washington church. 
Sunburst, Greensboro, Rocky Mount, 
Outlaw’s Bridge, Clinton, White Lake, 
and Kinston were all included in her 
itinerary. The Outlaw’s Bridge con- 
gregation greatly enjoyed a sermon from 
her on May 4. 

Clinton continues to practise inter- 
denominational friendship. Rev. T. H. 
King, Baptist minister of Clinton, preached 
at the Universalist church on LEaster 
Sunday. 

A considerable number of our neighbors 
have accepted the invitation to an inter- 
denominational meeting at Outlaw’s Bridge 
on May 31. 

Many sons and daughters of the Out- 
law’s Bridge community returned for an 
all-day meeting at the church on May 11. 
The pastor preached in the forenoon. 
Rev. W. O. Bodell, after morning service 
in Kinston, came over, helped us eat din- 
ner, and preached an excellent sermon in 
the afternoon. 

The Kenansville meeting has been set 
for June 8. Since 1927 the North Caro- 
lina Universalists have met at Kenans- 
ville in June to commemorate the or- 
ganization of Universalism in the state 
on June 3, 1827. Rev. W. O. Bodell will 
lead the song service, Rev. John T. Fitz- 
gerald will read the Scripture lesson and 
offer prayer. Mr. Edgar H. Bain of Golds- 
boro, grandson of a Universalist minister, 
will deliver an historical address. 

Dr. F. B. Bishop will preach in the fore- 
noon, Rey. O. E. Bryant -in the afternoon, 
Rev. H. L. Canfield will deliver another 
historical address in the afternoon. 

White Lake Institute will be heid June 
16-22. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH os 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son,'Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SHALL WE KEEP ANY OUT? 


UR good friend, the editor of the Christian 
Register, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, comes 
back at us for our criticism in a recent editorial 

of the statement of his board of trustees. Not in 
the spirit of controversy, but as a seeker for light, we 
raise again this question of church fellowship. To be 
perfectly fair to the Unitarian wing represented by 
Dr. Dieffenbach, let us quote from his editorial: 

We never have had, and we never shall have, so 
long as we continue a liberal fellowship, any creedal 
basis. Not once in our history have we been bound. 
Informal (not official) acceptance of broad religious 
generalities, like the so-called ‘‘Five Points,’’ has been 
a fact in times past, but to-day there is less sentiment 
for any doctrinal consensus than in any time of our 
history. We live and labor by principles. 

There is nothing so easy for one to understand 
as the foundation principle of our fellowship. It is 
summed up in two words: Religious liberty. When we 
say them, we mean them. Both words must be taken 
together invariably. We are devoted to the nurture of 
religion in the spirit of liberty. The reason we are 
not always understood by other Christians is obvious. 
They do not highly regard liberty. They make doc- 
trines the first requirement. Many of the denomina- 
tions never mention liberty in the sense in which we 
use the term, 

In spite of his denial, according to Dr. Dieffen- 
bach a man must believe something to be a Uni- 
tarian. He must believe in religion and he must be- 
lieve in liberty, or he must have a religion and he must 
have the spirit of liberty, whether he says so or not. 
Broadly speaking, this constitutes a creed. Narrowly 
speaking it does not. 

Let us take it in the narrow sense. Universalists 
and Congregationalists in their Joint Statement re- 
pudiate creeds as a basis of fellowship. By creeds 
they mean intellectual statements of things held true 
in the field of religion. They insist rather that gen- 
eral attitude and spirit ought to be the basis of fellow- 
ship, and they illustrate what they mean by holding 
up the general attitude and spirit of Jesus as an ideal 
to follow. In the light of this position, stated in our 
paper a hundred times at least, is it quite accurate for 
Dr. Dieffenbach to say that with us ‘‘always a creed 
must test a soul?” 


Let us ask ourselves and Dr. Dieffenbach this 
concrete question: Should any be excluded from 
fellowship in ourfreechurches? Ifsowhom? Or,if we 
are rather inexpert in matters of exclusion, let us ask 
ourselves, whom should we advertise for and try to get 
for members? 

It is not quite enough for us to say that we ought 
to seek for church membership all people who believe 
in liberty. We want to know how they are going to 
use their liberty. It is not even enough to say people 
who believe in religious liberty. This might take in 
a large group of Russian communists. We hate to 
use this illustration, for we like some communists 
better than some churchmen, but the illustration 
illustrates. We would take in all people ‘friendly to 
the fundamental objects of our organization, and keep 
out all hostile to the objects. Universalists are people 
who believe in the last and least man as a child of 
God. They have churches organized to inspire men 
to act like brothers to other men. If a person came 
along who was bitterly hostile to that idea, and 
wanted to join us to change our organization into one 
that would limit human brotherhood, we should not 
accept him. We should say that his general attitude 
and spirit were hostile. 

Universalist churches are churches created to 
build up faith in the universe itself, as a good uni- 
verse, with a motive and a purpose back of it, and 
faith in individual lives as contributing to that pur- 
pose. We call that purpose in everything and back 
of everything God, and we describe the work as the 
making of perfect men and women and the building 
of a perfect society. Ifa person came along who did 
not put into our words his faith in the cosmic process, 
we still would take him. But if he were hostile to it, 
if he honestly believed it to be his duty to destroy 
faith in a good universe, if he were a propagandist for 
pessimism and atheism, we certainly would not ac- 
cept him as one of our teachers, and whether we ac- 
cepted him as a member or not would depend on 
whether he had a closed or open mind. 

It is not narrow to have some standards for a 
church. They can not be made too broad provided 
we keep them high. 

It is lowering our standards, paralyzing our or- 
ganization, destroying our work, to say we will accept 
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in our churches every free lance tilting against our 
fundamental faiths. Let him tilt against our forms 
of words, let him tilt against our achievements, and 
he may be one of the most useful of church members. 
But let him tilt against faith as faith, and try to de- 
stroy it, and we do not want him. 

Probably the differences between us and our es- 
teemed contemporary are more imaginary than real. 
Certainly there has been no fellowship more deeply 
concerned for real faith than the fellowship to which 
our brother belongs. 

Can he not see that we must say this as a mini- 
mum? This thing called life in which we find our- 
selves is not an accident. We ourselves are not or- 
phans or accidents. Our ideals are not a mirage. 
There is limitless strength in this universe working 
with us to make the things we dream—peace, brother- 
hood, freedom, love—come true. 

* * 
SYSTEM 


EGINNING January first we installed a new 
system in the Leader office, especially designed 
to take care of engagements. The responsi- 

bility has been transferred from editor, assistant and 
the daily reminder to the secretary to see that the 
editor keeps all his appointments and gets to all of his 
engagements. It works. Unfortunately the system 
was not retroactive. It had no ex post facto clause. It 
did not send its roots back into the dates of a year that 
is dead. 

Thus it happened that at 3.15 p. m. on the sixth 
day of May in the year of our Lord 1930, the telephone 
rang and a voice from Worcester asked the editor if 
he were not supposed to be in that city at 3 p. m. to 
read a paper on “The Cruising Series: How I Started 
It and Why.” Replying feebly in the negative, he 
was at once put into communication with a gentle- 
voiced lady who told him that a club he had agreed to 
meet had assembled and that the special guests he 
had asked to have invited were there. He replied 
that his paper had been prepared last October when 
the engagement was made, and was safely reposing 
in the office desk. This did not seem to fill the bill, 
and with a courteous expression of regret the conver- 
sation ended. The moral of this distressing incident 
seems to be this: Have a system, follow it loyally, 
but do not trust it too much. It may not have started 
soon enough. Nothing can take the place of a little 
personal attention to contracts entered into and a 
little personal care for what one agrees to do. 

+ * 


THAT VIRGINIA SUBSCRIBER AND 
HUMANISM 


ROM a subscriber in Virginia we have received 
the following: “I wish the subject of humanism 
could be elucidated so that the average layman 

could understand it. It is a maze for many of us.” 

Like many words in our language, humanism is 
used in several ways. All of them agree in this: 
Humanism relates to human beings. 

Humanism in the learning of three hundred years 
ago meant the study of Greek and Latin, for nearly 
everything that had practical value for human beings 
n those days was in these languages. Some people 


of to-day mean such studies when they use the word. 

In religion, humanism means emphasizing the 
things which have value for human beings, and that 
enrich their lives here and now instead of emphasizing 
things merely speculative. 

When James said we ought to “live soberly, right- 
eously and godly in the present world,” he said some- 
thing that was humanistic in this sense. When Paul 
said “‘Work out your own salvation,” or “We are 
laborers together with God,’ he was a humanist. 
Everything which makes us dignify man, train man, 
enrich man, is humanistic. Of course Jesus was the 
greatest humanist of all. 

Now in thinking about God, it sometimes hap- 
pens that people lose this noble humanism. They 
think of God as so powerful that man is insignificant 
beside Him, and so able to attend to matters in this 
world that the little human beings can do will not 
count much. They leave everything to God and let 
the work of the world languish. Some noble men have 
said to us: “Better depend on yourselves and work 
hard to make things better in this world than lean on 
such a God.”’ They are right, are they not? They 
say, too, ‘‘It will be good for the world to get rid of 
such ideas of God.” Right again, are they not? 
Then, quite stirred up by the harm done by wrong 
ideas of God, they go on to say, ‘““We can not know 
anything about God. All we can know about is man. 
Let us stick to man.” Now here they begin to go 
wrong. We can never know anything about either 
God or man if we stop trying, and we ought not to 
stop trying. All humanists do not stop trying. Some 
are trying hard. But some are very positive in say- 
ing either that there is no God or that we can not 
know if there is a God, and really it does not matter. 
And yet most of these people are working very hard to 
make this a better world. 

All through its history, the Universalist Church 
has been a humanist church in working for the brother- 
hood of man. So has the Methodist Church. So 
have many others. And practically all are humanist 
in this sense to-day. But never in its history, and 
not to-day, has the Universalist Church taught either 
that there is no God or that we do not know and can 
not know if there is. 

In this sense, we Universalists are not humanists. 
The editor of this paper and nearly all Universalist 
ministers believe in God, and pray to God for strength 
to be better humanists. 

Some humanists seem to think that anybody who 
leans on a power greater than self or greater than 
some fellow man weakens himself. We know better. 
We know where our great strength comes from—our 
belief in God. 

Of course we can not define God. He is beyond 
all definition. But we will not set any limits or boun- 
daries to what He is. Many people who call them- 
selves humanists do set boundaries. They insist that 
God can not be more than man. All of God that 
exists, they say, isin man. That seems to us foolish- 
ness. 

But inasmuch as we are sure that the God we 
worship will not care very much about our saying we 
do not know, and does care about our being honest 
and kind, we believe we ought to be kind to the hu- 
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manists and not quarrel with them about things so 
hard to put into words. 

Perhaps some great prophet will arise who will 
teach us more about this Great Reality than we can 
express in the words, “‘Our Father.”” Until he comes 
we shall go on using our Lord’s Prayer. But all per- 
sons who ever really pray know that prayer is not 
one-sided and that the words Great Reality are true. 


* * 


BUFFALO 1931 


O we are not to go to Indianapolis for the General 
Convention, but to Buffalo. We are sorry not 
to visit again the beautiful capital of Indiana 

with its noble literary traditions, but we are happy to 
think that possibly a great Interstate Rally in Oc- 
tober of this year will call us there. That probably 
will be better than a General Convention. It will 
have less business to look after. There will be more 
of the kind of meetings one remembers long after- 
ward. 

But how about Buffalo, 1931? It sounds good 
to us. Buffalo is a beautiful city. We have a good 
church there. It is situated on one of the world’s 
greatest railroads. It is near one of the world’s scenic 
wonders. 

There will be some tender and some tragic memo- 
ries stirred by announcement of a General Convention 
in Buffalo. The last time we were there was the year 
McKinley was assassinated. The minister of the 
church was our beloved Levi Powers. In the second 
church was the fiery young H. P. Morrell, now a safe 
and sane college professor. The preacher of the 
occasional sermon was Dr. John Coleman Adams, 
and he spoke on “Hosea Ballou and the Gospel 
Renaissance of the Nineteenth Century,” in a way 
that those present will never forget. 

Perhaps one way to advertise this convention 
would be to organize an old guard brigade to occupy 
front seats, to be made up of those who attended the 
Buffalo Convention of thirty years before. But 
what foolishness are we writing? Would any lady 
join the old guard? And could any church brigade 
function without ladies? 

* * 


MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 

NOTHER concrete problem facing our Fellow- 

ship Committee is this: Should fellowship com- 

mittees insist upon completion of college and 
divinity school courses before candidates present 
themselves for ordination? Or should maturity, 
general culture, practical experience and _ ability 
to do the work be accepted in lieu of completed 
courses? 

On the one hand the Deans say that we ought 
to raise our standards, that the age calls for men who 
can grapple with intellectual difficulties, and that we 
never shall get a truly competent ministry until we 
set a high standard and live up to it. 

On the other hand, men say that no educational 
standard or test has been devised yet that is effective, 
that the tendency in all modern education is to seek 
tests that measure power, rather than tests that 
measure elapsed time and mere cramming for an 
examination. 
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It is a puzzling question and one we do not at- 
tempt to decide. We think that the popular vote of a 
mass meeting is hardly the way to settle it, unless that 
meeting has before it a report of competent men who 
have investigated. 

To us these principles are clear: Men should be 
encouraged to take full college and full seminary 
preparation. In the case of men of immature judg- 
ment and limited vision, pressure might well be put 
upon them to do this. i 

An ironclad rule that no man would be ordained 
without this preparation would be both inexpedient 
and pedagogically unsound. 

Fellowship committees should be given the power 
to decide. Every case should be studied on its merits. 
Fellowship committees ought not to hesitate to say 
no to one and yes to another. 

The only thing that would make us renounce these 
principles and favor an ironclad rule would be the 
discovery that fellowship committees of strong, cour- 
ageous, patient, far-sighted men can not be found. 
We believe they can be found, and that some of them 
already are at work on these matters. 


DR. FREDERIC WILLIAMS PERKINS 


E carry on our cover page this week the picture 
of Frederic Williams Perkins, minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in 

Washington. 

Many men and women whose names are not 
blazoned abroad in print have contributed to the suc- 
cess of this project. The unknown man who drew up 
the resolution passed by the Baltimore Convention in 
1868—probably A. B. Grosh of New York—saw the 
vision afar off. Others have labored for it. In re- 
cent years the members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention and the officials 
have done more than anybody else except Dr. 
Perkins. 

Dr. Perkins’s unique contribution has been 
knowledge of our church, culture, and unusual preach- 
ing ability. It would have been a calamity to have a 
minister in Washington the last three years unfitted 
to make the decisions on matters of art and archi- 
tecture and memorial symbolism that Dr. Perkins has 
made. Because of his high ability and the support 
that the building committee has given him, we have a 
Universalist National Memorial Church that is a 
credit to us. 

By the way, who is on that building committee? 
We do not seem to have heard anything about them 
at the dedication. We do not recall printing anything 
about them. None of them has called our attention 
to any omission, but here they are: F. W. Perkins, 
chairman, John Smith Lowe, Frank D. Adams, Roger 
F. Etz, L. A. Ames, R. W. Hill, A. I. Bicknell, M. W. 
Lewis, Geo. R. Stobbs, Henry C. Morris, W. L. Per- 
ham. 

An executive committee—Perkins, Etz, Lewis 
and Perham—decided most matters of detail. 

Not the least of Dr. Perkins’s services as chair- 
man has been the carrying of his committee with him 
unitedly all the way, and the building of a church 
with good will as the corner-stone. 
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The Crisis of Christ 


Joseph Fort Newton 


For Dr. Newton, Fellowship long since tran- 
scended fellowships. Because of this he has permitted 
this sermon to be sent to the religious weeklies of 
America for simultaneous publication. It was preached 
in the City Temple, London, May 14, 1980, before 
some three thousand ministers gathered under the 
auspices of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales and the Free Church Council, to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Colonial Missionary Society. It 
will be included in a volume to be issued this fall by 
Harper and Brothers under the title of ‘“Things I Know 
in Religion.’’ 

The Editor. 


Will ye also go away? Lord, to whom shall we 


go? John 6:67, 68. 
I 

Q5)|HE early ministry of Jesus in Galilee was a 

fo)| springtime of blossom and bird-song. In 
%| the power of the Spirit he returned from the 
x} Wilderness of Temptation, his heart aglow, 
his mind made up, preaching the Gospel of God. 
Throngs hung upon his lips, drawn by the winsome- 
ness of his personality, the lyric loveliness of his words, 
and the wonder of his works of merey. He made 
men glad about God, glad about life, equally by his 
incredible approachableness and his understanding 
kindness, no less than by the warmth and wealth of 
his vision. In unclouded glory the love and power of 
God shone in his face, and wrought in his healing 
hands. 

The vision of the Kingdom of God was so vivid 
in the mind of Jesus, and so radiant in his heart, that 
he had hope that the people of his fathers would hear 
and heed, and so avert the doom which he saw im- 
pending. But, alas, it was not to be so. When he 
began his work in Judea, at first there was response, 
and then an icy enmity, made the more implacable 
by the fear that the whole nation might be led off after 
him. As between the restless political radicalism of 
Galilee and the rigid religious bigotry of Judea, he did 
not fit into the scheme of his age. There was no room 
for his gospel of truth working by love, which revealed 
the futility of violence in reaching any high social end. 
His effort to win the synagogue from the Pharisees 
failed; his attempt to cleanse the Temple met defeat. 
Before the end of the first summer he knew that with 
the majority of his generation his ministry was doomed 
to be misunderstood, and he himself to be despised 
and rejected of men. - 

Such was the scene and setting of the Crisis of 
Christ.. It was the old temptation again; and even 
while the people were trying to press upon his head 
the crown of rebellion against Rome, he knew that 
he must walk the high, hard way of the Cross, wearing 
a crown of thorns. Suddenly he turned and put the 
fickle, sensation-loving crowds to the test—those who 
wanted him to turn stones into bread and dazzle them 
with signs—and if they had been fascinated by his 
charm they were staggered by his challenge: “Except 
ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye have no life 
in you.” Truly, it is one thing to come to the point 


of religion, and another thing to come religiously to 
every point. It was a hard saying; the multitudes 
melted away, frightened by his strange, stern demands, 
leaving the disciples themselves bewildered and half- 
terrified. ‘Will ye also go away?” Jesus asked, read 
to be deserted and left alone, as he was at the last. 
The little group renewed their vows in a kind of awed 
desperation: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.’’ 

It was no mere mood of irritation or depression, 
but a quick and piercing insight into the human reali- 
ties about him. While his faith in God was serene, 
he had no illusions about human nature, and he knew 
that mankind may any day suffer a swift and ghastly 
slip backward, losing its vision of the best. Jesus, 
apparently, did not believe in the idea of the inevit- 
ability of the progress of man onward and upward 
forever. He faced the possibility of an earth swept of 
every trace of faith and faithfulness: ‘When the Son 
of Man cometh, shall he find faith on earth?” If he 


told men that the kingdom of heaven is at hand, he ~ 


did not mean that it will come automatically, by evo- 
lution or otherwise. 


Whether the final attitude of © 


humanity will be Godward or not, he did not say. — 


It can be and may be, though there is neither cer- - 
tainty nor inevitability; and Jesus did not deceive ~ 
He knew that there is doubt, but he believed ~ 


himself. 
that there is hope. 


The method of Jesus changed; he abandoned first | 


the synagogue, then his open-air pulpit, and last of all 
the lake-side itself. In places of quiet retreat he be- 
gan to tell his disciples of the exodus soon to be ac- 
complished, and. to prepare them for it. 
later parables a shadow falls; we hear of “‘a far coun- 


try,” of a “great gulf fixed,” of a hand at the window ~ 
waving away guests who have come too late, of an © 
outer darkness, of a son cast out of the vineyard and | 


slain, of a sword that divides father and child, of a 
cup of forsakenness drained. 


prise; but to no avail. His disciples thought he 
had won, but he knew that he had lost. There was 


no fruit on the barren fig-tree, “nothing but leaves.” - 


It was his last appeal to his people, and all that re- 
mained was the love that lives on when faith and hope 
are dead—the Love that endureth all things, and 
therefore can not be defeated. 
II 

Once again, as in every generation since his ad- 
vent, it is the Crisis of Christ in our age. Just before 
the World War, Harnack said in Germany: “If dark- 
ness shall ever come over the world, and God and every 
spiritual virtue grow dim, it may be that the person- 
ality of Jesus will save us.”” Darkness did come over 
the world, as we well know—darkness and confusion, 
and the face of God was hidden—and the personality 
of Jesus did save us from utter despair. Again it is an 
hour of decision and destiny for the church. It is 
not that we have failed to take Jesus literally; the 


Over the © 


On the day of his © 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, Jesus sought to — 
dramatize, in an acted parable, the genius of his enter- | 


i 
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tragedy is that we have failed to take him seriously. 
For ages we have had a religion of what others said 
about Jesus, worshiping an image of him graven by 
our logic, making a Christ of our opinion and adoring it. 
The day has dawned when we must draw nearer to 
Jesus himself, enter into his mind, obey his law of 


love, though it lead us to the Cross, and act upon his 


' vision of the love of God and the kingdom of heaven, 


or religion as he taught it will disappear from among 
us. 

Again the multitudes melt away, disillusioned 
and distracted, leaving the followers of Jesus in dire 


| dismay. Either we must live dangerously in the world 


to-day, making an unprecedented adventure toward 
Jesus, relying wholly on the guidance of his living 
Spirit, as at the beginning, or the church will disin- 
tegrate and decay. Our ancient contending theologies, 
and their counterpart in the disunion and woe of the 
peoples, are doomed; they do not signify. They are 
not refuted, but simply passed by and forgotten as 
having no relation to the life of our age. No, there 
must be a new advance in faith and fellowship, a new 
dimension of insight and understanding, a revolu- 
tion which will save the world from its recurring disas- 
ters of war which break the heart of humanity and 
blaspheme God. Else religion will be cast aside as an 
obsolete futility, as it is in Russia, and man will try to 
build his life upon another basis, with what results no 
one knows. One thing must be plain to all: religion 
as we now have it, impotent and uncreative—a mere 
huddle of sects—is not equal to the issues of this 
strange, stupendous age. 

What is the real issue before our age? Briefly 
and basically it is the issue between a materialistic, 
deterministic, nationalistic outlook and the vision of 
spiritual reality, the ethics of moral freedom, and the 
hope of world fellowship. Deeper down is the deep- 
est issue of all, whether man is hereafter to think of his 
life in terms of cosmic meaning and concern, and that 
involves no less a matter than the life and death of 
society as we know it. The advent of atheism in our 
age, amounting almost to theophobia, is not an acci- 
dent, and it shows that our thoughts of God have gone 
tragically awry. It is a new temper, very different 
from the agnosticism of the last generation, many of 
whose teachers were exemplars of the devout. Miull, 
Huxley and Morley were agnostics, but they regretted 
it. Whereas the modern atheist, glibly skeptical and 
gaily cynical, proudly affirms that there is no God, and 
that he is glad of it. A militant atheism will be a 
blessing, if it forces us to take our faith in God seri- 
ously and makes us redig the wells of living water. 

For, without a new vision of God as the unity of 
humanity in our age, without a deeper experience of 
God as the truth that makes all other truth true, what 
hope have we of building a stable peace and a creative 
good-will among men, which is the supreme social 
issue of to-day? How else can we reach and melt the 
sinister faith, the dark fear, which dictated the des- 
perate saying of Chiras in the Laws of Plato, a faith 
held by many good and honest men in our day: that 
what men call peace is an empty name, since “‘there is 
ever between all states a secret war.” Manifestly it 
is faith, and yet again faith, on which our hope rests— 
faith in a God above man and within man, faith that 
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man exists to surpass himself, faith in the vitality of 
moral forces and the efficacy of ideas. If our faith 
fades, if God becomes only the shadow of man cast 
upon the screen of his fear or fancy, our hope is doomed 
to defeat. Here again the personality of Jesus and 
his vision of God saves us, keeping alive the faith that 
there is, at the heart of things, a sure ground of hope 
and a source of power. 

To try our faith to the utmost, at the very time 
when we are praying and planning for peace, a horde 
of divisive facts and forces are acutely active. In the 
small world in which we are now living, its vast dis- 
tances abolished by the magic of science, the races of 
men are drawn together, jammed together, and ran- 
cor runs rife. In the British Commonwealth this 
problem is widely distributed, yet not the less urgent, 
but in America it is at our door and may not be 
evaded. The late Lord Morley thought the race 
problem in America “insoluble,” and so it is, without 
a religion of brotherhood. Rabindranath Tagore 
put the matter pointedly when he asked: “Do you 
really think that so long as America has such racial 
prejudice it has any Christianity to export?” There 
is less color feeling, less race rancor, in Russia than in 
America. If our religion fails here—as, alas, our 
Protestantism seems well nigh to have failed in Amer- 
ica—it fails fundamentally and fatally, no matter how 
unctuous and eloquent its faith may be. Can our 
religion once more bring the races of men together 
in the glow of fellowship, as it did in its morning years? 

As the Russian repudiation of religion may help 
to renew our faith, so the uprooting of humanity in 
economic and social affairs may force us to put our own 
house in order. It is not simply a polemic but a por- 
tent, and if it looks at first like the idealism of hell, to 
ignore it is folly. It does turn the search-light on 
features of our own economic system which are ghastly 
in their injustice, and brutal in their exploitation of 
man by man. It shows, as in a horrible apocalypse, 
that our selfish, individualistic commercialism, so 
ready to use men to make money for private gain and 
luxurious display, instead of using money to make 
men, is nothing but organized atheism. It is not only 
un-Christian, it is inhuman. Surely we now know 
that no society has any secure future but that in 
which the people, all together, learn to co-operate as 
part of a common life for the common good. Our 
hope lies in a practical fraternal righteousness, in 
which the skill of science is employed to serve the 
masses of mankind. In short, our religion must first 
do justly, then love mercy, if it is to lead men to walk 
humbly with God. 

By the same token, the moral chaos of modern 
life warns us that we are at the end of an era, and no 
prophet can predict what awaits us. One thinks of 
the lines of Matthew Arnold: 


“Ye live,’’ I ery, ‘“‘ye work and plan, 
And know not ye are severed!” 


Severed we are, sundered from a new generation to 
whom our experience is alien, our ideas antiquated 
and our ideals unreal. A wild, sad confusion reigns, 
an apotheosis of self-assertion and _ self-sufficiency, a 
saturnalia of sex in life and literature, a revolt against 
chastity, authority and restraint. Even our music 
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is troubled, as we hear it in the poetry of Eliot, Gib- 
son, Sitwell and Sassoon, to name no other singers. 
Can our religion sanctify and sublimate the basic 
instincts of humanity, and harmonize and harness 
them to the service of the Kingdom of God? Can it 
reknit the marriage tie, broken to-day like a rope of 
sand, and save the home, now threatened with de- 
struction? 
Ill 

If these issues have been stated vividly, not to 
say starkly, it is in order to put a question to your 
heart and to my own: What have the questions which 
divide our churches to do with issues such as these? 
Nothing! Lessthan nothing! They do not touch the 
real life of our age; they do not speak to its ‘‘condi- 
tion,’’ as George Fox would say. What wonder that 
the multitudes melt away, or remain indifferent, 
when the church is so remote from the problems with 
which they struggle, and leaves them to grope with- 
out guidance? What salvation can the church offer 
this tangled, turbulent age, speeding its way in a 
welter of flux and confusion? A private piety, a code 
of personal ethics, a vision of the Kingdom of Heaven 
to be looked at afar, rather than to be looked for? 
Can Christianity, as a theological and ecclesiastical 
affair, ever meet the need of this restless, ruthless, 
cynical modern world, as the Gospel of Christ grasped 
the crumbling classic world and reshaped it? 

To ask such questions is to answer them to our 
confounding. In the Garden of Sorrow, on the night 
in which he was betrayed, Jesus prayed for his dis- 
ciples, ‘“That they all may be one, that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me.” 
words, in which Jesus makes the proof of his person 
and the power of his gospel to depend upon the unity 
and fraternity of his followers. Surely he is dead of 
soul, or else deaf to the voice of Jesus, who can hear 
that prayer and not be shaken by its pathos and chal- 
lenge. Read in the light of Christian history, it well! 
nigh smites us mute; read in view of the facts of to- 
day, it makes the heart stand still. That prayer is 
literally true. The world will never believe in Christ 
until those who love him love one another well enough 
to live and toil together in the spirit of his life and the 
service of those for whom he died. If the church 
can not realize the law of love in its fellowship, it will 
be impotent if not insignificant in the days that lie 
ahead, and the faith of Jesus will fulfill itself in other 
ways, or else be cast aside by a hurrying, realistic 
world as a vision too fair ever to have been true in the 
past and too frail ever to be true in the future. 

Is it not the Crisis of Christ in our day? Or, 
rather, is it not the crisis of his church as it falters, 
hesitates and delays to. prove to the world the truth 
of the faith and fealty which it professes? Is there 
no power in the Gospel of Christ to cut through the 
cobwebs of custom and immemorial misunderstanding 
and let the light shine out of darkness into our hearts, 
“to give us the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ?” For half a thousand 
years, on this Blessed Island, the Body of Christ has 
been torn by a profound schism, the story of which 
we know, and the tragedy of which has been carried 
to the far ends of the earth, even in its missionary 
labors! Let me humbly bear my witness in this White 


Here are tremendous" 


Pulpit which I love, speaking both as a Free Church- 
man and as an Anglican, if we must use such words, 
knowing both sides from the inside and the precious 
thing which each seeks to conserve. Before God and 
this company of my brethren, in my own heart they 
are not divided, but are as the two hemispheres of 
one Christian world, and what God hath joined to- 
gether we must not keep asunder! Let us treasure 
both truths, and reckon them equally holy, equally 
vital, equally precious; but let us keep in our hearts 
the words of the Lord Jesus how he said: “Ye do 
make the will of God of no effect by your tradi- 
tions!’’ 

Long ago Wesley learned, in his mellow sunset 
years, that the Love of God is deeper than all dogmas, 
and that the many words of religion describe one in- 
effable blessing. To-day, if we are to do the work of 
God in our generation, we must take the whole world 
for our parish, the whole Christ for our redemption, 
and the whole church for our Fellowship. All ex- 
clusiveness must be excluded, as it was in the mind of 
Jesus, who never emphasized a little issue in his life. 
No partial insight, no limited vision, will meet the 
need of an age which passes all frontiers and probes 
all abysses. If we believe—if we really believe— 
that God is actually present in the fellowship of men 
who are seeking His kingdom on earth, then the 
church can be united by the highest and holiest bond 
—hby the Spirit of God Himself. If we believe this 
passionately and profoundly, our inertia, our pride, 
our historic differences about which we make so much 
ado, aye, even the institutional selfishness in which 
all of us have a share, will give way to the holy will 
of God. Here, again, the personality of Jesus will 
save us, when we are willing to follow him, lifting us 
out of our littleness into his largeness, and giving us a 
vision of the Gospel which was the purpose of his 
mind, the passion of his heart, and the prophecy of 
his life. 

After the passion of two thousand years, on the 
eve of the 1900th Day of Pentecost, let us seek the 
source of light and power, using the old and simple 
technique: ‘‘And they continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles’ teaching and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers.’”’ What if the church should 
dare such an adventure and assemble, as of old, not to 
legislate but to listen, invoking the power available 
to faith and prayer and unity, the better to learn the 
will of God and how to do His work? What if its 
leaders should foregather, not to argue, not to patch 
up a platform, but to seek to know the mind of Christ? 
What if we should go to such an assembly, not as 
those who seek for victory of opinion, but actually 
to yield ourselves to the Holy Spirit to be taught by 
Him what He would have us do? What might not be 
revealed to us concerning the will of God for our be- 
wildered age, when humanity is astray in its own life, 
groping its way in the darkness? The early church 
sought the guidance of God in this manner, and it 
was permitted it to say what we should be able to say 
sincerely: “It seemed good to the spirit of God and 
to us.” 

The words of Carlyle still flash like lightning in 
the sky: ““The world asks of its church in these times, 
more passionately than of any other institution, the 
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question—Canst thou teach us or not?” If the old 
hurt and heartache of the world is to be healed, if 
there is to be love where now there is hate; if bitter 
racial rancors are to be cleansed away, if the shadow 
of war is to be lifted from the life of man, setting us 
free to create a world fellowship; if the race is to be 
led toward a juster, wiser, more merciful social order, 
and the light of the Gospel sent into all the dark cor- 


ners of the earth, it will be by the union of those who 
have found in Jesus the Way, the Truth, and .the 
Life—by a Pentecost of Love and a Baptism of 
Brotherhood. Nothing can save the church and 
make it equal to the tragic necessities of our age, 
except the power of Him who created it—nothing but 
the red passion of the love of God and the white fire 
of His Spirit in our hearts. 


The Dieffenbach-Bradley Debate 


§)T the one hundred and second annual meet- 
ing of the oldest and strongest Congrega- 
tional Association in the United States— 
: the Suffolk West—the Rev. Albert C. Dief- 
Pe nech, D. D., and the Rev. Dwight J. Bradley en- 
gaged ina joint discussion on “The Humanistic De- 
bate.” Mr. Bradley took for his subject ‘Its The- 
ological Aspects,’’ and Dr. Dieffenbach “Its Practical 
Bearing.’”’” The meeting was held in Leyden Church, 
Brookline, May 13, with the Rev. Douglas Horton 
and his parish acting as hosts. The Rev. David Nel- 
son Beach, moderator, presided, and the Rev. Daniel 
Bliss of the Old South Church conducted devotional 
services. 

It was not a debate or fight between one speaker 
and the other, but between each speaker and his 
audience. Bradley, sparring like Jim Corbett, landed 
swift rapier-like blows, but his audience stayed with 
him nearly all the way. He had them a little groggy 
in the ninth round, but put over a solar plexus in the 
tenth with his ‘“‘bases of a workable theology.” Dief- 
fenbach lunged right and left from the start in the good 
old style of John L. Sullivan. He landed heavily 
with his ‘“‘business of theology to mediate religion,” 
followed with a left hook on “the importance of 


- theology,” slammed right and left on “the paucity of 


”? 


any thinking in our pulpits,” and put his audience 
out with “the deplorable state of Protestantism to- 
day.”’ Beach, the moderator, revived the uncon- 


scious ones, and like good sports they cheered the two 


speakers to the echo. 

Not all were happy, however. One mid-Victorian 
lady, brought up on the law of gravitation and the 
reports of the American Board, gasped when Bradley 
gave “time” and “gravitation” the coup de grace, but 
his departure from orthodoxy on missions sent her 
home alternately ejaculating, ‘“‘Where did that man 
come from anyway?” and “Let him go home to St. 
Louis where he belongs.” 

A bottle-holder for Dieffenbach became wrathy 
over his man’s talking so loud and so fast that some 
good blows went wild. 

But it was a great afternoon. Pummeled though 
they were, the audience enjoyed it hugely as long as 
they were conscious. ‘Gravitation’ and “time” 
had a few bad moments from Bradley, and for a while 
it looked as if the Absolute were down and out, but 


_ the latter came back in good shape. 


What Dieffenbach trampled on, however, his 
“critics,” “the old theology,” and “the theism of the 
lazy,” never did come back. All were mashed to a 
pulp. 

Bradley and Dieffenbach, supported loyally by 


Horton, Stafford, Marzolf, Hadaway, and other 
pillars of the venerable Suffolk West Association, 
sought the open air after the fight and assessed dam- 
ages and achievements. 

It must not be supposed that all the comments 
were critical. The majority voted it a great occa- 
sion. One thoughtful minister said of Bradley, “He 
is the greatest asset we have acquired in some time.” 
And a layman said of Dr. Dieffenbach, ‘‘What that 
man said of the six million out of work and the twenty- 
five million suffering in consequence shows he has a 
great soul.”’ 

Here then is the substance of what each man 
said, not exactly as he said it, but filtered through the 
purifying alembic of your correspondent’s limpid 
style. 

Mr. Bradley’s Address 

Mr. Bradley said in part: 

“Dr. Dieffenbach and I in planning this after- 
noon did not decide to debate, for several reasons. 
There is not so much to debate between us as you 
might think. Secondly, both of us believe in the 
‘both-and’ philosophy rather than the ‘either-or.’ 
Third, it is not a good thing for an audience or a man 
speaking to have an over-strained, one-sided view of 
truth presented. So we have divided the subject, 
one to discuss the theological and one the ethical 
implications of humanism. 

“When one is talking about theological aspects 
one can not tell bedtime stories. No one ever under- 
stood John Calvin fully. No one ever understood any 
other theologian fully. Itis hard for any of us to keep 
up with the advance of theological thought and the 
advances of science. , For a physicist of to-day, gravi- 
tation does not exist. When we think of quantum 
we find time reversible. This is deep water. How 
much deeper is the metaphysical! And beyond that 
are the ultimates. We shall need to think hard as 
we consider these things this afternoon. 

“What then is humanism? Who knows? What 
is evangelism? Ask Billy Sunday. He will tell 
you. He will tell you with strenuosity. Ask the 
man of more sedentary occupation. He will say 
‘preaching good news.’ Ask the man in religious 
education. He will define it in terms of religious 
education. 

“What is humanism? One school of thinkers 
believes that the word should be applied strictly 
to that phase of modern thought coming down from 
the Renaissance which lays stress on the humanities, 
and especially Latin and Greek. Why call Latin 
humane? I can remember when it seemed to me in- 
humane. But there was a time when Latin was much 
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closer to the things that people were dealing with 
every day than the abstract scholasticism that had 
fastened itself on men’s minds. So humanism, in 
this sense, represents certain cultural attitudes. It 
stands for the reintroduction into modern life of some 
of the culture that goes back to the classics. 

“T do not believe that the word humanism, in 
any large sense, ought to be used in the sense of re- 
viving Greek and Latin. 

“Another meaning is this: An emphasis on mod- 
ern humanities. The humane man is tremendously 
interested in what makes for the welfare of man. 
Another meaning has relation to the idea of God. 
People intuitively react against any idea of God which 
objects to rating up human life. Here the protest 
is against both the Old Testament idea of God as 
Jahveh and the New Testament idea of God the 
Father. In the Old Testament, God was believed to 
dwell on Mt. Sinai. No one was permitted to see Him. 
One man was permitted to look at His back. It was 
a singularly naive idea of God—not a bad idea, but 
not a very good idea. The idea grew, of course. 
God was thought to be in Tyre and other places as 
well as on Mt. Sinai. God extended His scope but 
His nature was the same. He was a great He. He 
was a male being in time and space. He engaged in 
battle for the right against Beelzebub, Satan, and 
other evil ones, but still He is in space and time. 
Some of His children are lost. So God up there in 
space sends down His son. Elements were added 
from the Greek and Roman and the idea emerged 
of God the Father, the great patriarch, God the Son, 
the prince, God the Holy Spirit, somehow related to 
these other two. So came the Trinity. Men toiled 
over the idea, battled fiercely over homo-ousia and 
homoi-ousia—a single letter dividing them. All this 
emphasis on God tended to break man down. Man 
was but a worm in comparison with his deity. Then 
came the attempt to work out the relation of God to 
man. A great deal of time and thought was spent on 
the question how man can have free will. Intellec- 
tually some things you can’t have. You can’t have 
infinite space. You can’t have eternal time. You 
can’t have both an absolute and a relative. You 
can’t have a relative in an absolute. 

“Then along came a new thing in the world—the 
scientific age. Shadows had been cast before, but the 
truly scientific period did not begin until three hun- 
dred years ago. Men decided to find out things for 
themselves and not depend on God to reveal them. 
That dated from the Renaissance. Mr. Babbitt 
would like to revive classical humanism, but here we 
are in a scientific age. We are in it up to our necks. 
The scientific period is the period in which man tries 
to lift himself instead of depending on an Aladdin’s 
lamp or prayer. When I want to go home, I go out, 
get in my car and step on the starter. It makes no 
difference whether what I say this afternoon is im- 
pious or inspired. The automobile will go, if I step 
on the starter. Here is a tremendous force in nature 
men have learned to use. It does not depend on their 
morality. 

“My little boy has a streptococcus. We do not 
pray over it, or we may pray over it, but that is not 
the main thing. .We get the boy to a hospital and 


have him operated on. It makes no difference if the 
surgeon is an atheist or a Roman Catholic. He is our 
help in time of need. This is the distinctive aspect 
of our age. The ideas men have of God, if intelligent 
ideas, can no longer be founded on the Jewish-Chris- 
tian point of view. Such ideas cease to have a bear- 
ing in a scientific age. ‘Can we not have the God of 
our fathers?’ some one asks. No, we can not. 


Him, but intellectually we can no more hark back to 
Him than we can hark back to the ox-cart. Clear 
thinking to-day takes us out along the lines of those 
who have gone out to master the forces of nature. 
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Senti- — 
mentally or emotionally of course we can cling to — 


We do not believe in the Jewish God. We do not — 


even believe in God the Father. 
‘Then what God have you left?’ you are asking. 


At least I do not. © 
Let | 


me answer it this way. Where did men get the idea © 


of God? 
of an experience. I suspect they got it by hearing 
something calling—using Kipling’s phrase, ‘Some- 
thing lost behind the ranges.’ Not something we 
can see, touch, taste or feel, but something beyond the 
ranges of sense perception. It is something mys- 
terious, terrible, deeper than all things of ordinary 
experience. 


I suspect that they got the idea of God out — 


That is how man’s idea of God had ~ 


birth. This spirit of God can be interpreted as — 
truth, or as kindness, or as a sevenfold divinity, or a — 
great Deity behind lesser deities, or as a Heavenly | 


Father. 


All I say is that none of the interpretations ~ 


that men as groups have given to that experience can - 


serve for me. That is humanism. 
blest humanism. 


in which to express God. 


“Sometimes men called humanists say all spiri- | 


tual experience that human beings have is an illusion. 
That is an escape mechanism. That is a form of 


humanism that limits itself to our three-dimension — 
Some say we know | 
nothing except what we get through the senses. | 
That is a non-mystical humanism. But others go on | 
thinking that back of all is an absolute; a perfect one. | 
The supreme duty of man is to give himself to the — | 
Use the = | 
symbol that interprets for you—only be sure it is real. | 
Think of God as king and man as subject, God as | 
Many of | 
those who are humanists with a theistic cast feel that | 


experience in space and time. 


task of interpreting it ever in new ways. 


mother and man as child, if it serves best. 


religion has fallen on evil days when it is supported as 
a convention and ignored as an experience. It would 
be interesting to find out how many here are in the 
way of intimate contact with God regularly—not for- 
mally but in real ways. 
contact he is not religious. It is not the heart of re- 
ligion for a man to say he believes in the Fatherhood 
of God. It is the heart of religion for a man to whom 
this symbol means something to feel deep down in his 
soul that God is his father. It is not the heart of re- 
ligion to think God is summed up in an Absolute—the 
symbol I use. It is to feel in every fiber the contact 
of that Absolute. It has to be an intellectual as well 
as a moral contact. It is just as bad to talk down 
theology as to talk down morals. Man must seek for 
the interpretation of mysticism, for interpretation of 
these deep experiences in ways consonant with his 
powers, but always in ways that lift above nature. 


That is the no- ~ 
It is seeking always better symbols ~ 


Unless man does make such ||| 
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“Humanism in this sense insists that we must 
interpret God from the standpoint of human life.” 


A Paragraph of Comment 


Mr. Bradley closed by reading ‘The Bases of a 
Workable Theology.” It left your correspondent 
groggy as he attempted to take it down in longhand, 
but luckily this brilliant bit of thinking was in manu- 
script and now follows. It is no bedtime story book 
affair, as the speaker warned his hearers in advance. 
What it seems to imply is that there is a God, that at- 
tempts to define Him necessarily are imperfect, that 
we ought to be patient with one another’s definitions, 
seeing we make so poor a one ourselves, that God is 
‘what He is (excuse the He) no matter what we call 
Him or fail to call Him, and perfect communion with 
Him does not depend on perfect definition. All of 
man’s experiences, Mr. Bradley says, are related to 
the ways he will think of God, and the nobler and finer 
experiences we can have in the world of time, the 
larger the vision we shall have for eternity. 

Mr. Bradley tells us to let ourselves become more 
alive to all experiences—of the earth and of heaven 
(excuse the word heaven), of the realm of the seen 
and the unseen. 

If we could become fully aware of all that around 
us lies, seen and unseen, we should be in a fair way to 
become, if not gods ourselves, godlike. 
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upon the authenticity of experience, provide these bodies 
or groups with material from which to develop a ra- 
tional interpretation of experience. Such an interpreta- 
tion is called a philosophy. 

6. Ifa philosophy be developed from the material 
of spatio-temporal experience, it is scientific. If, how- 
ever, it be developed from the material of experience 
transcending space-time, it is metaphysical. If it be de- 
veloped from experience that is consummate or absolute, 
it is theological. If it be developed from the various 
phases of experience, regarded for purposes of inter- 
pretation as being separate and distinct, it is truly 
and unqualifiedly philosophical. . 

7. A workable theology must be developed from 
experience that transcends space-time, passes beyond 
the higher relations of eternity, infinity and personality, 
and embraces Pure Being as the subject of man’s ul- 
timate experience through immediate conscious aware- 
ness. Theology can not be scientific, although in a scien- 
tific era it should employ scientific terms for the sake 
of clarity. It is more than metaphysical, although 
metaphysics enters’ into its consideration. Jt is the 
rational interpretation of human experience in the 
ultimate where all relations merge—Absolute Being. 
A man’s theology is his rational interpretation of that 
which lies behind, beyond, above, below, embraces, in- 
cludes and is the consummate Perfection of all relation- 
ships and phenomena, natural, personal, metaphysical 
and supra-personal, of which experience has made him 
aware. 


The Bases of a Workable Theology 


1. Let ‘‘God’’ be a term used to designate man’s 
total experience in all possible phases. 

(1) The nature of God will then depend for in- 
terpretation upon the nature of man’s total experience. 

(2) As experience widens, the nature of God will 
seem to widen, God being the term applied to the sub- 
ject and object of total human experience. 

2. Man’s total experience, in so far as it lies in 
space-time, is to be recognized as being limited to the 
places of its occurrence and the moments of its even- 
tuation. Since man’s experience lies admittedly to a 
certain extent in space-time, it must needs therefore be 
limited to that extent, and relative to those points in 
space-time where and when it occurred. 

3. Man’s total experience, in so far as it may pass 
outside space-time, is to that extent transcendent in so 
far as space-time is concerned; but it is not transcendent 
in so far as supraspatio-temporal reality is concerned; 
as, for example, in the case of personal relationship be- 
tween persons. 

(1) Were man able to be consciously aware of a 
range of reality one step beyond space-time (for example 
eternity), he would be then in a position potentially to 
embrace in experience the whole of space-time; just as 
man, as he becomes more acutely aware of time, is gain- 
ing an increasingly comprehensive grasp upon space, 
through positive science. 

(2) Were man able to be consciously aware of 
reality in its ultimate totality, his experience would 
then be complete, consummate and beyond extension, 
comprising thus, Absolute Perfection. His interpreta- 
tion of experience would then be in terms of Pure Being 
in which he himself was merged. 

4. Man’s gauge of experience in all phases is that 
of conscious awareness. That is real to men which they 
themselves have experienced by immediate awareness, 
or which they accept upon the testimony of others 
whom they trust. : 

5. The agreements of men in bodies or groups 


Dr. Dieffenbach’s Address 


Dr. Dieffenbach said in part: 

“IT am a simple and humble editor. Any at- 
tempt at erudition or insight is not to be expected of 
me. An excellent definition of an editor is this: ‘It 
is not necessary for an editor to know anything, but 
he must know everybody who knows everything.’ 

“A decade ago, I ventured to say that-we ought 
to have a theology in the Unitarian Church. Many 
people smiled at this declaration. The ten or twelve 
years that have elapsed since have played into my 
hands. Of course theology, as Mr. Bradley has 
said, is imperfect, but I say for intelligent people 
theology is the most important ingredient in religion. 
A man’s business is to get a theology that will mediate 
religion to him. Religion is the first thing and the 
last thing. Religion is superior to any concept of 
religion. I am absolute on that. 

“T should emphasize less than Mr. Bradley the 
importance of experience. Whether I get hold of it 
or not, real religion is here. The ultimate mystical 
reality suffuses everything else in this world. 

“The business of theology, then, is to mediate 
this religion. Therefore I take theology with a sense 
of its profound importance. I always remember, 
however, that theology is a human contrivance. 
John Calvin persuaded people that theology is 
an autobiography of God. John Robinson ‘called’ 
him, however. John Robinson said, ‘How come?’ 
The distinguished Congregationalist, Edwin E. 
Slosson, in one of his talks, said, ‘When we have a 
scientific revolution, it only means that some scientist 
has changed his mind.’ When we have a theological 
revolution, it only means that some theologian or 
body of theologians have changed their minds. 

“Now here is a humanistic utterance. We men 
always make theology, always have made it and al- 
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ways will make it. The practical consideration is 
this: We need to get busy at our job.. We need to do 
some thinking. God knows, we need better thinking 
in our pulpits and editorial offices. 

“TI don’t know whether I go with my beloved 
colleague Bradley in his definitions or not. That 
does not matter. The thing to remember is that 
theology is in our charge. 

“Out in the great West there is a story about a 
frontiersman who attended a revival meeting. He 
heard some consigned to everlasting heaven and 
some to everlasting hell in the old-fashioned Calvin- 
istic way. Then said the frontiersman, ‘Do you 
mean that God chooses some to be everlastingly 
saved and some to be everlastingly lost?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
the evangelist, ‘that is just what I do mean.’ ‘That 
will never do,’ replied the frontiersman. ‘What do 
you mean?’ asked the evangelist. ‘I mean,’ said the 
frontiersman, ‘in these days of Jacksonian democracy 
the people will not stand for it.’ 

“T insist that most of the theism as described 
here by Mr. Bradley is a thing that people will not 
stand for. The thing for us to remember is that 
there is a continuing referendum on all these matters, 
that the people decide. In the realm of religion, it 
is by the consent of believers that doctrines are estab- 
lished. Moses established a monarchy. Jesus laid 
the foundations of democracy. That is the difference 
between the theists and the humanists. One believes 
in monarchy in religion and the other in democracy. 
Religion is determined by humanity. It is for human- 
ity. It is of humanity. The thing about which we 
make our determinations is a terrible, august reality 
for which I can use no other name than religion itself. 

“Humanism has not come as a thief in the night. 
It has come not only from man’s mastery of nature, 
it has come from his mastery of his own powers. This 
mastery of his own powers is humanism. 

“After Jonathan Edwards had been undone, the 
church held to the Bible as the infallible authority. 
Then man found something wrong with the Bible. 
For religion as he knew it, the Bible had no great 
value. To be sure it contained ethical and literary 

-documents of value. Then came the next step. 
Theologians said, ‘It is essential in religion to have an 
experience of the absolute.’ Then man got mad. 
Man said, ‘What if we can not have that experience?’ 
The theologians replied, “You can have that experience 
through contact with Christ.’ We are passing 
out of that period. Man has come back to the con- 
ception of the dignity of his own nature. He has said 
in substance, ‘If the experiences of Christ are different 
from the experiences of mankind, I will have nothing 
to do with Christ.’ 

“Van has made an appeal to the universe. The 
universe is absolutely friendly, it has been declared. 
How many people believe that to-day? I don’t be- 
lieve that. All around us are evidences of what my 
old tutor, George W. Richards, calls ‘the misbehavior 
of the universe.’ 

“We are going to stop this familiar, easy talk 
about God. Weare going to seek no less the ultimate 
thing. We do not care what happens to the church. 
My opinion is that Protestantism is in the worst state 
it has been in in all of its history. Protestantism is 
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emaciated, paltry, futile, contentless. The message 
of Protestantism is puerile. All this comes because 
we have departed from taking with profound serious- 
ness the business of theology. The difficulties of 
Protestantism are not to be resolved by any Barth- 
ianism. They are going to be resolved by an un- 
faltering, relentless, ruthless humanistic approach to 
the ultimate reality. If we do not reach the ultimate 
reality in our search, what we do get every step of the 
way that we take will have about it the salt and the 
savor of reality. And I believe it will come. 

“People say there are so many kinds of humanism. 
I say, there are so many kinds of theism. Theism has 
practical difficulties. Any religion whose principle 
datum makes one primarily depend on the power out- 
side of one’s self is not a healthy religion. It is not a 
It is not a religion of co-opera- 
tion. What is wrong with the religion of to-day is 
that it is a hospital religion. It is weak and spine- 
less. Theism as interpreted has fallen down because 
it has depended upon something outside of one’s self, 
instead of calling upon the creative power. within. 
Theism has been a religion of indifference to the needs 
of mankind. Harry Emerson Fosdick has expressed 
scathing contempt for a lot of Christians because of 
their lazy reliance on God. This is an inevitable by- 
product of theism. This is a land of boundless 
wealth. Six millions of men are out of work. Twenty- 
five millions of our kinsfolk are suffering. The 
churches are indifferent. One need not go to Benares 
to find a theism like that, where the mystic manifests 
utter indifference to the horrible state of the outcaste. 

“The last thing to be said about theism in a time 
of relentless thinking is that God can not be demon- 
strated. 

“This is what it means to me as a practical, work- 
ing, church journalist who is not primarily interested 
in the church, but who comes from unbroken gen- 
erations of churchmen who have been believers in 
man, in man’s regenerating power to build up religion 
and to create institutions fit and comely for our day. 
Just now I am groping. Just now I am in an agony 
of spirit. I am in a sweat. I am in a wrestle. I 
hope soon to see the day. I honestly believe that 
the best thing in the world that could happen to re- 
ligion is confusion worse confounded, is to have the 
present confusion go on increasing. When things 
get as bad as that, we must come out into the light. 
When we do come out into the light, we shall find 
regeneration. We shall have a religion no more like 
theism than deism is like theism. 

“The last thing I wish to say is that humanism is 
not the worship of human nature, nor in this religion 
of the future are we going to use the word humanism.” 


The Question Period 

In the question period which followed a delegate 
arose and asked Mr. Bradley if he thought that we 
would be farther along in foreign missions if we had 
started out to teach religion from the humanist view- 
point rather than in the way in which we did teach 
it. Mr. Bradley replied: ‘The effective part of the 
foreign missionary program has been the humanistic 
or humanitarian side. My grandfather was a mis- 
sionary in Siam. He translated the Bible. He set 
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up a printing press. He sent to England for anti- 
toxin and with a force of men went along the street 
seizing every native whom they met and vaccinating 
them, thus preventing the fearful epidemics of small- 
pox which devastated that country. He brought 
the best of Western culture to Siam. When he died 
the Buddhists mainly still were Buddhists. He felt 
he had not done very much. Humanistically, how- 
ever, he brought great joy into that land. The best 
thing that the missionaries have done in other lands 
is not baptizing in the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. Stanley Jones is getting as much out 
of India as he has put into it. He is taking the best 
mystical elements that he finds in the country and 
he is calling them ‘The Christ of the Indian Road.’ 
In India there is more mystical awareness than in 
any other country; in fact, there is too much of it. 
What India needs is the humanist approach.” 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Beach, the modera- 
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tor, said: “In one of our conventions not long ago 
Harrison Kirk received enthusistic applause from two 
different groups. He began by saying, ‘In going out 
to China, we have to take our religion in the forms 
in which we have it.’ The fundamentalists, knowing 
the forms in which he held his religion, cheered him 
to the echo. Immediately, however, he added, ‘But 
we must allow to the Chinese the privilege of making 
their own forms.’ Then the rest of us cheered him 
to the echo. 

“T am not sure that these two speakers have seen 
eye to eye this afternoon, except occasionally. We 
are trying here to find a great experience. It is the 
same experience that was revealed in Christ Jesus. 

“The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 
The Spirit over-brooding all, 
Eternal Love remains.”’ 


of iVia 


The Methodist Bishops in Boston 


Gl Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
iY Bey) Church, active and retired, have been in 
Boston holding a mid-quadrennial meeting. 

m4} There are forty-three on the list, and nearly 
all werein attendance. They came from Washington, 


- San Francisco and Chicago, from Seoul, Korea, and 


the Straits Settlement (Singapore), from Buffalo and 
Bombay, from Peking and Pittsburgh, from Delhi 
and Denver. A list of the places represented in the 
Bishops’ meeting shows how completely Methodism 
encircles the world. 

On Monday, May 12, the Boston Methodist 
Social Union gave a dinner at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
in honor of the Bishops, and nearly one thousand 
people attended. 

This correspondent was put down at a round 
table seating ten, at which there were four of these 
Bishops, two of whom were accompanied by their 
wives. There were the brilliant Hughes, now in 
charge of the Chicago area and predecessor of Bishop 
Anderson in Boston, the tall quiet Shepard of Paris, 
in charge of all work in South Europe, and Bishop 
Richard I. Cooke of Tennessee and Bishop William 
Burt of Clifton Springs, New York, both retired. 
I was interested in the brilliant talk of the active 
Bishops, especially Hughes, and I was interested in the 
play of light and shadow, thought and feeling, on the 
faces of the two noble veterans. 

The tables were so close that another table set 
almost solid full of Bishops seemed a part of our 
table, so much a part that Detroit and Singapore 
backed into me when they drew back a little from 
their table. 

Bishops to the right, bishops to the left, bishops 
at the head table, bishops at a dozen little tables—who 
knew that there were so many bishops in the world? 

These Methodist Bishops have a great deal of 
power. In fact the growth of democracy has raised 
the question whether they ought to be shorn of some 
power. But they are a very human, democratic lot. 
Probably there occasionally slips in a small caliber 
man who swells up with the new job. Probably an 


occasional church politician ‘‘makes the grade” and 
“goes over the top.” Some fussy, busy little men 
already are building fences for the next election. 
The average, however, is high. Those at the Boston 
meetings showed up well. 

This dinner was a feast, a spectacle, and a literary 
treat. The food was delicious, which is saying some- 
thing for a banquet. The ball rooms of the hotel, 
filled to the doors with tables, and the balconies 
crowded with banqueters, the lights, the decorations, 
the intent, happy company, the presence of the 
Governor of the Commonwealth and the famous men 
of Methodism, many of whose names are ‘household 
words in the church, made a picture which will live 
long in memory. 


Dr. Elicts Address 


One of the main addresses was made by the Rev. 
Samuel A. Ehot, D. D., minister of the Arlington 
Street Church (Unitarian), who spoke as president 
of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 

The way in which he was introduced, the kind of 
address that he made, and the demonstration which 
followed the address, were unusual and astounding, 
even in a day when the liberal spirit is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

Bishop Anderson, introducing Dr. Eliot, said in 
substance that he was the distinguished son of the 
greatest man in American education, minister of the 
Channing church, and president of the federation of 
all the churches. Bishop Anderson said that all the 
Methodist clergymen of a century ago read Channing, 
and that Channing and the Methodists helped over- 
throw the harsher forms of Calvinism. The entire 
company, Bishops included, rose to welcome Dr.. 
Eliot. 

He spoke of the 465 churches in the {aeration 
He defined the task of the federation as building 
bridges between the churches. He commented on 
the fact that a weleome had been brought for the state 
by the Governor, a Congregationalist, and sent for 
the city by the Mayor, a Roman Catholic, who was 
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detained by the illness of his wife, and brought from 
the churches by a Unitarian. 

Discussing Christian unity, Dr. Eliot said: “We 
have not come to the time when we expect to achieve 
unity by whittling down our beliefs. We do not want 
to reduce Christianity but to enrich Christianity. 
The main question before us is not what each may sur- 
render, but what each may contribute. The only 
people who think alike in this world are the people 
who do not think at all. Uniformity means barren- 
ness. Real unity lies in the co-operation of dif- 
ferences.” 

Dr. Eliot then traced the influences that went out 
from Scrooby and Epworth. From Scrooby came the 
Pilgrim fathers, from Epworth came the Wesleyans. 
“You descendants of John Wesley,” he said, “meet in 
a city founded three hundred years ago by the men of 
John Winthrop who were heirs of John Calvin. From 
Scrooby went out a little company to plant a civiliza- 
tion in a new world. From Epworth went out an 
influence to save the old world. Scrooby is connected 
with the most prophetic event of the seventeenth 
century and Epworth with the most inspiring event oJ 
the eighteenth. That which went out from Scrooby 
was of the head and that which went out from Ep- 
worth was mainly of the heart. One influence was 
austere. The other was genial. They represent 
two wings of the Christian movement. But what of 
it? The function of wings is to fly, and you can not 
fly with one wing. We need the conservative and we 
need the progressive. In Puritanism there was a 
moral virility, a spiritual intensity, that we need 
to-day. Puritanism believed in a sober, righteous and 
godly life. It believed in the home and the school. 
It believed in the direct access of the soul to God. 
Its strength lay not in their hold on God but in God’s 
hold on them. It made them unafraid. That same 
faith would do the same great work for their de- 
scendants. 

“Between 1701 and 1791 came the great life of 
John Wesley. In 1701 religion was ruled by the high- 
living, hard-riding squires of England. Its soul was 
dead, but its stomach was well alive. Then came the 
great revival. To say that the Wesleyan revival re- 
shaped the conscience of Europe is only half of the 
story. It recreated that conscience. Both of the 
parents of Wesley were children and grandchildren of 
Puritan ministers ejected for non-conformity. Like 
the Puritans, Wesley builded better than he knew. 
One of Wesley’s biographers was right when he said 
that Wesley built up one of the greatest churches of 
modern days, but with nothing of conscious inten- 
tion. 

“The Methodist Church is not the only result of 
the great revival of the eighteenth century. From 
that revival came a new philanthropy, a new penology, 
a new hope in the breast of the downtrodden, a new 
life for the despised and neglected. Because of the 
impulse.of that revival, the slave trade was abolished. 
Because of it, brutal punishments were modified. Be- 
cause of it, religion was transformed from a dead 
morality to a living experience. The Methodist whom 
we love and honor is a man God-conscious, Christ- 
possessed, transmitting power from God toman. We 
in the other churches need this mystic force of Meth- 
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odism that fructified in a changed motive and a greater 
dynamic for life. That is what you folks can bring us. 
Not many wise, not many noble, are chosen, says the 
old scripture, but those Methodist churches made 
men wise and noble. What a privilege is this, to 
make the ideals of Jesus Christ regnant in the lives 
of men and our social system by regeneration of the 
inner life! 

“The religion of the Puritan is mine. The re- 
ligion of Methodism is yours. But the language of 
worship is one, though the dialects of opinion are 
many. Thus may the voices of Puritan and Wesleyan 
blend. As John Wesley said on his death bed: ‘The 
best of allis, God is with us.’ ” 


Address of Bishop Blake 


Bishop Edgar Blake, long time in charge of the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Southern 
Europe and resident in Paris, now resident in the 
Indianapolis area, delivered the second main address 
of the evening. Very gracefully he responded to the 
addresses of welcome and the eloquent words of Dr. 
Eliot. 

He pointed out the remarkable ways in which the 
ends of the earth have been brought together. The 
world as a whole, he said, is smaller than the thirteen 
colonies when the Constitution was adopted. It 
took the world five months to receive the news of the 
discovery of the North Pole by Peary, but we were in 
contact with Byrd practically every moment of 
every day. A century ago it took three months for a 
letter to go from London to Chicago. Now there is 
almost instantaneous telephone connection. Not long 
ago, Hoover spoke to a group of men in New York 
from his office in Washington. They not only heard 
him but saw him. 

Bishop Blake continued: “‘We have lost our in- 
dependence. What would happen if the other nations 
withdrew the raw materials on which we depend? 
What would happen if we lost all our foreign trade? 
If France and the other nations of Europe should take 
a leaf out of our book and turn back to us the surplus 
that we export, we would face the greatest economic 
disaster in our history. The value of our foreign 
commerce is $40,000,000 a year. The progress of 
communication and intercourse and trade is answering 
literally the prayer of the Church of God by creating 
a sense of solidarity and unity among the races of 
men. 
“There are great divisive forces. The doctrine of 
self-determination which we proclaimed in Paris has 
resulted in an amazing growth of nationalism. There ~ 
is no country that does not have its hundred per- 
centers. Not long ago a Senator of the United States 
said that, as for him, the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man was bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean 
and on the West by the Pacific. And he added that 
the doctrine of the Golden Rule was, so far as he was 
concerned, an American doctrine. 

“Ten years ago the war to end war closed. To- 
day more men are under arms and more money is 
spent for military preparation than at any previous 
time in the history of the world. We spend six hun- 
dred times as much for war as we spend for peace. 

“Another divisive factor is the great racial awak- 
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ening. In the expansion of the white race, it has dis- 
regarded the rights of weaker races. Men ask, ‘Hasn’t 
the white race benefited the nations to which it has 
gone?’ and we answer, ‘Yes, but it also has enor- 
mously benefited itself.’ 

“‘Another divisive factor is the intense develop- 
ment of the social conscience. The social upheaval 
in Russia has overthrown the achievements of ten 
centuries. The social unrest is not altogether without 
justification even in our own country. In Reno re- 
eently, in connection with divorce proceedings, a hus- 
band made over to his wife an annual income of a 
million dollars. At the same time, another husband 
shot seven little children because he was out of work, 
sick and desperate. There is a new consciousness 
that is growing out of the sense of a larger social jus- 
tice. The division caused by the new social conscious- 
ness is the greatest of our dangers. It cuts through 
society the whole world around.”’ 

Bishop Blake then spoke of some of the great 
movements, international in character, which are 
doing something to bridge the social chasm and unite 
the nations. “The international labor movement,” 
he said, “‘is doing more to create a sense of interna- 
tional brotherhood than some of our churches. We 
have to reckon with the fact, however, that the inter- 
national labor movement intensifies social cleavage. 
The institution that is in the best position to bind the 
nations together is the Roman Catholic Church. It 
should be said to the credit of the Roman Catholic 


Man: Take a Boy 


Don C. 


MH aphorism that the boy is the father of 
the man is universally admitted, but to re- 
mark that the man is father of the boy fails 
to meet with such easy acceptance. Pri- 
marily it is true, but in practical results the male parent 
is a small factor in bringing up the boy or boys he 
begets. Mother does most of it, and by no means 
successfully. 

Most fathers have but vague understandings of 
their sons. Perhaps this is because they were over- 
feminized at the start and do not know how to take 
hold of a boy. For the benefit of those thus circum- 
stanced this article would point out the way. It is 
simplicity itself: Take a boy along with you. Initiate 
him into male companionship as soon as he is big 
enough to be interesting. You will be surprised at 
the effect on both the boy and yourself. 

The wise Iroquois Indians of New York made it 
a practise to take their sons away from the women 
when they were nine years old. Thereafter they 
lived, hunted and played with the warriors. Thus 
they grew up manly and strong, well-educated in the 
ways of the life before them and competent to deal 
with all they had to meet. Courage, honor and truth 
became theirs automatically. 

They were taught woodcraft, to find and capture 
game, to trail enemies, and above all, the rites of hos- 
pitality and polite behavior. Manners were incul- 
cated that produced grave dignity when the boys 
matured. The average American boy acquires no 
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Church that it has taken literally the commandment 
of Christ, Go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. By virtue of its international and 
interracial connections, it is in a wonderful position to 
serve. There are two serious limitations upon its abil- 
ity to serve. One is its faith in the doctrine of the 
divine right of the church. It is a fatal limitation. 
This is not a day for autocracy of any kind. The man 
who came out of the World War with the greatest 
honor was not any great commander. It was the 
unknown soldier, the type of the common man. 
There is another limitation. The Roman Catholic 
Church is bound to regard itself as the visible kingdom 
of God on earth. It is bound to make itself an end 
and not ameans to anend. Thisis a day when priv- 
ileged institutions are losing their hold. There is but 
one justification for any institution and that is service. 
The Methodist Church has everything that the Roman 
Catholic Church has. It is international and inter- 
racial. It never has drawn any distinctions of color or 
class. It is a democratic movement. It does not 
require a creedal test. Authority in the Methodist 
Church rests finally with the people. We are not try- 
ing to create a church to dominate America but we 
are trying to spiritualize a movement. ‘The world is 
our parish.’ The work is too vast for us alone. It 
requires the united forces of all the churches. It is 
for us to unite in one great democratic movement to 
make Christ known around the world.” 
he Ves. 


Along with You 
Seitz 


such training. Only men can give it. Most of them 
shirk the duty, unloading it on school-teachers and 
scout-masters who are poor substitutes for real men. 

Men who lack boys of their own should do a great 
service by annexing the nearest boy who is left running 
around loose. The return in interest and. enter- 
tainment for himself will alone bea rich reward. Boys 
are entertaining animals, and, as Dr. Samuel Johnson 
said of Scotchmen, much can be made of them if 
caught young. 

They take on responsibilities that add to the value 
of their association. Motor outings, camping parties, 
fishing trips and even business journeyings are im- 
proved in pleasure and results by the company of an 
alert boy. Boys are sharp-eyed. They see advan- 
tages and dangers more quickly than the adult. When 
it comes to finding things, they are weasels. Indeed, 
little lads are preferred as gravel-searchers in the 
diamond placers of Brazil because of their superior 
vision. Then they furnish a lot of fun. 

Not long since a grave bank officer of my acquain- 
tance who has no children discovered that he had a 
six-year-old nephew. He had been in the habit of 
associating only with others of his class on golf-links 
and sailing parties, to come home bored and tired. 
The talk was always the same and the cocktails the 
leading matters of interest. Well, one day when a 
“date’”’ had to be postponed by the other fellow, his 
eye fell upon the nephew. The worthy impulse 
seized him to spend it with the “kid.” The latter 
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was more than willing. So the pair started off alone 
in the car, without preliminaries, and with no special 
plans. Instinct led them deep into the back-ways of 
Westchester. 

For provisions they bought a dozen ‘‘weenies,” 
as some folks call the frankfurter, which also can be 
defined as a Vienna sausage, along with some bread 
and fruit. Once in the woodlands, it was easy to find 
an old road leading nowhere. Soon they were lost to 
civilization. Then followed a real picnic. They 
nibbled sassafras bark, built a fire and roasted ‘‘wee- 
nies” on pointed sticks, found a clear spring to drink 
from, and had the time of their lives. The man— 
then forty—had forgotten the little youth he ever 
had, being city born and bred, set to work at twelve 
and kept unremittingly at it. He learned much from 
the boy, whose naturally open mind expanded in the 
presence of nature. 

The man said that night it had been the most in- 
teresting day in his experience. The boy had the time 
of his life. The result was the development of a bond 
that has meant new impulses for both. Each trans- 
fused something of himself into the other. 

It was my own good fortune to be taken on early 
by men. My father, a country clergyman, took me 
everywhere with him, save to church. He left that 
to my option. His congregation was mid-western at 
the time, with many farmers. Several of these took 
me on as a friend. Harvest time was spent with 
them in gleeful industry. It was surprising what a 
small boy could do in the way of gathering sheaves 
for the shockers in the wheat-field, tramping down 
hay and straw in the barn, turning a corn-sheller or 
picking up potatoes in the field. 

Then, too, he could drive cattle to and from the 
pasture, help guide the sheep to the creek for the 
annual washing that preceded the shearing of their 
fleeces, and be mighty useful in many ways. When 


we moved to a Hudson-river town adventure became 
mine. The village newsdealer fancied me. What 
was more, he gave me a river steamer as part of my 
sales-territory. Shall I ever forget the delightful 
“Chrystenah”’ paddling over the Tappan Zee and 
down to the wonder-land of New York? 

Then we journeyed to Maine. There the village 
printer made me his own. Some boy! He was a 
whole academy. While I went to the high school the 
print-shop did the real educating. The printer’s. 
“devil’’ in a country office is a personage. If it had 
not been for this good old printer—let me reverently 
repeat his name, Simeon Drake—I would probably 
have gone to college and never have amounted to 
anything! 

The kindly relationship always existed between 
us. He was certainly my chief benefactor, with John 
Haeslebarth, the Nyack newsdealer, a good second. 
The newsdealer had a circulating library. Here I 
met Elijah Kellogg and his “Elm Island” boys, 
Horatio Alger, Jr., and “Ragged Dick,” Oliver Optic 
and the boys who ran rival steamboats on the New 
York “Finger Lakes,” C. A. Stephens and his boy- 
campers, Harry Castlemon and “Frank on a Gun- 
boat,” as well as many other lively places, together 
with “Kingston and Ballentyne the Brave,” as 
Robert Louis Stevenson truly called them, also James: 
DeMille and the ‘“‘Boys of Grand Pre School.” 

Dear me, what a revel it was! All because men 
took me along and readily introduced me to pleasures. 
I could never have otherwise found. Yes, and much 
more. They made me a trusted companion and 
confidant, gave me keen insight into the ways of the 
world, so that I did not have to come into it with a 
tender skin to suffer from contacts none too smooth 
and meet responsibilities unprepared. The dear good 
men who took the boy with them, made him a man. 
Man, do thou likewise with some other boy! 


Dedication of the Universalist Meeting-house in 


Oakland, 


ea|PRIL 27 was a day of dedications in the de- 
lo nomination. At the same hour that the 
magnificent Memorial Church was being 
dedicated in Washington, D. C., a modest 
Sa ee in Oakland, California, was being 
consecrated to the use of the youngest Universalist 
congregation in that state. 

The day was typically and radiantly Californian, 
and it was a happy and expectant people that came 
to see and enjoy a home transformed into a meeting- 
house of their own. They found an auditorium which 
seated one hundred and seventy-five comfortably by 
the use of a large vestibule created from a pergola 
porch, and capable of being utilized as well as the ad- 
joining hall, also usable for overflow. And they filled 
every inch of space. 

Meanwhile the junior Sunday school in the upper 
room and the large garage outside transformed into 
the garden room for the primary eae school, were 
filled with happy children. 


California 


The dedication sermon was preceded by the re- 
ception of ten new church members. The Rev. Ber- 
nard C. Ruggles, the pastor, spoke upon “The Guid- 
ance and the Goal.’”’ His sermon was based upon the 
107th Psalm, and particularly the 7th verse, “And he 
led them forth by the straight (or right) way that they 
might go to a place of habitation.’”’ He indicated 
that faith in the guidance of the Divine Goodness, 
the loving-kindness of our God, leads aright and 
straight through all of the adverse conditions which 
the Psalmist depicts, to a definite and a good goal. 
This he interpreted in terms of the Divine Leading to 
a dwelling place for the church. 

Then came the time for the service of dedication 
to which the people gave glad and hearty co-opera- 
tion. But before they dedicated this house, in an 
impressive silence they reconsecrated themselves as 
true temples of God, set apart for faithful service. 

The dedication hymn, written by the pastor’s 
wife, Katherine Wilder Ruggles, was then sung: 


————— 
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We come with gladsome singing 
And happy hearts, to-day, 

To bless this house of worship, 
This place where we may pray. 

The Faith that led us forward 
Will lead our souls along, 

Until our Truth shall triumph, 
And glorify our song. 


If we, like children, enter 
This shrine of Harmony, 
With perfect consecration 
And sweet simplicity, 
Behold, we are uplifted— 
Our spirits thrill anew; 
We know that God has blessed us, 
And made our dream come true! 


These walls shall stand for service; 
And in this house shall shine, 
Through ev’ry door and window, 
The light of Love Divine. 
Around this sacred altar 
A table now is spread 
With brimming cups of comfort— 
With loaves of living bread! 


A house of inspiration 
This meeting-house shall be, 
Where mingled meditations 
Create a symphony; 
Where clear, sincere devotion, 
In trumpet tones shall sound, 
And God’s own breath of beauty 
Within this place be found. 


In the evening three of Oakland’s prominent re- 
ligious leaders who have no evening services came to 
offer congratulation. Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee, of 
Temple Sinai, began his felicitations by saying that 
the original Temple of King Solomon was no larger 
than the auditorium which has been created from this 
dwelling house. Then he stressed the value of in- 
fluence in a community as not commensurate with the 
size of a building, and, thus made the Universalist 
church of Oakland realize how widely the light of its 
liberal and loving spirit had been spread abroad. 
Dr. Clarence Reed of the First Unitarian Church 
named great avenues of opportunity for a liberal 
church such as ours to reach this age with its modern- 
istic responsiveness. ‘The automobile brings people 
as much or more to church than it takes them away 
from church. The radius of influence of a modern 
church is a matter of auto mileage.”’ The Rev. Ernest 
F. W. Swan of the Piedmont Interdenominational 
Church brought the thoughtful idea that to be bound 
is to be free. He made membership in a modern 
church mean the highest and finest freedom through 
fellowship. He welcomed the Universalist meeting- 
house as a somewhat near neighbor in a great un- 
churched section, where a strong membership should 
grow up. 

A week of rejoicing followed the Sunday services. 
There was a reception on Monday evening with the 
board of trustees as official hosts and hostesses. The 
Men’s Club sponsored a program on Tuesday evening. 
The Healing Class was in charge on Thursday eve- 
ning and the Y. P. C. U. finished off the week on Fri- 


day night with a very creditable presentation of four 
one-act plays. 

The downstairs auditorium, blessed with numer- 
ous large windows giving such a sunny interior, has 
unusually beautiful blue-green velvet hangings with 
gold net glass curtains. 

Along the east side of the combined rooms mak- 
ing the auditorium, toward which the audience faces 
in a loving semi-circle, are three units of worship. 
First a large fireplace, its pillars running to the ceil- 
ing, ornamented with two small, hand-carved crosses 
and the mantel with a large picture of the Radiant 
Christ by Bertha Valerius, flanked with two handsome 
brass. electric-lighted candlesticks, memorials to 
Salley Bickford Williams and Alice M. Foss, two of 
the first and leading lights of the church. Immediate- 
ly adjoining is a recess making an ideal pulpit place, 
which already had three lovely stained glass windows 
with green and gold colorings from which the color 
scheme for the church room was taken. An unusually 
handsome pulpit, made by W. H. Hudson, a former 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, Universalist and a member 
of the official board, enriches the platform. Adjoin- 
ing is another larger recess perfectly fitted for the 
piano, harp and musicians. And so nothing has been 
taken from the spacious rooms to arrange for these 
accessories of a church auditorium. 

The upper room is of goodly size, 15 by 28 feet, 
with the most restful green voile curtains bordered 
with glazed yellow-flowered chintz, in a unique ar- 
rangement, conceived by Mrs. W. G. Rolkerr, who 
has given her time, strength and skill untiringly to 
the furnishings. The church office has lovely rose- 
colored satin drapes with neutral tinted glass curtains, 
a gift to the pastor from the Curtain Store. _Members 
have equipped the office with memorials—a fine desk, 
chair and Underwood typewriter by Mrs. Emily 
Fuller, in memory of her late husband, W. B. Fuller, 
who was greatly beloved by the pastor; an exquisite 
overstuffed chair, a memorial to Mrs. Bertha Aikman, 
formerly leader of the Healing Class, given by her 
husband, John S. Aikman, together with an occa- 
sional chair. 

A unique and significant silence room, made from 
a small den, will become the mecca for meditation and 
prayer for weary souls needing withdrawal from the 
world. As the meeting-house will be open every day 
this room will be a refuge of rest and uplift. It hasa 
small framed replica of “The Radiant Christ” on a 
little table, an easy chair, soft carpets, dainty drapes. 
The color scheme is a hushed rose with lavender 
and silver in the other furnishings to induce a sense of 
serenity. The two-car garage transformed into the 
garden room, with two pairs of French doors, one of 
which lets out .to the garden and central pool, is the 
pink of perfection and delight with rosy walls and a 
warm gray trim, equipped with the cutest juvenile 
chairs and little low tables for the color work of the 
primary department. 

Thus may the friends who read visualize this 
modest meeting-house. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 4, from 5 to 6 p. m., 
the church was privileged to broadcast its dedication 
service of the previous Sunday over KTAB from the 
chapel of the chimes. This broadcast was over a 
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station with a powerful radius so that the entire 
Western portion as far as the Missouri River could be 
reached. Reports received indicate that it was well 
received. 


The pastor and board of trustees wish to thank 
the few in the denomination who have helped them 


so generously to have this Universalist meeting-house 


in Oakland, California. 


Transatlantic Echoes® 
Herbert W. Horwill 


mH great religious festival of the year is now 
in full swing. The “Pocket Guide to May 
Meetings” for 1930 lists nearly 350 gather- 
ings, stretching from the middle of March to 
the end of July. As over 200 of them are held in 
May, the popular name for them is scarcely a mis- 
nomer. Since the demolition of Exeter Hall, our 
religious and philanthropic societies have had to find 
another venue for their anniversaries. Only a very 
few make the venture of hiring the Albert Hall, for 
even a decent-sized audience looks discouraging in a 
building that seats 8,000 persons. Queen’s Hall, 
accommodating 3,000, is the favorite auditorium for 
the more important organizations, such as the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, the Church Missionary Society, and the London 
Missionary Society. (The first-named of these, by 
the way, has secured the Duke of Gloucester, one of 
the King’s sons, as its chairman.) Of late years the 
Wesleyan Central Hall, at Westminster, has become 
very popular. Among other homes for the May 
Meetings are Kingsway Hall, the Church House, 
Wesley’s Chapel, the City Temple, and the Metropol- 
itan Tabernacle. The Lord Mayor has granted the 
Seamen’s Mission the use of the Guildhall, and certain 
other societies meet in the Mansion House. Since 
daylight-saving time came in, there has been increas- 
ing difficulty in getting audiences for meetings in the 
evening, so there is now a tendency to arrange to hold 
as many as possible in the morning or afternoon. 


The Bible as Literature 

The Morning Post is publishing a series of articles, 
by ‘‘men of letters and orators in the sphere of Par- 
liament, the drama, and the law,” on the literary 
excellences of the English Bible. Public life is repre- 
sented on the list of writers by Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Sir Charles Oman; law by Lord Hanworth, Lord 
Darling, and Sir Thomas Inskip; the drama by Sir 
Nigel Playfair; and the literary craft by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Lord Charn- 
wood, Prof. Lascelles Abercrombie, and Sir Owen 
Seaman. Thecontributors have been asked to include 
in their articles a selection of the passages in the 
English Bible which, in their judgment, show the 
greatest literary merit. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
declines to satisfy this demand, which he declares 
to be impossible, mainly because “‘any such choice 
would stultify my long efforts to dissuade people from 
believing that great literature can ever be viewed 
purely as literature, in any way separate or divorced 
from life.’ 


*In co-operation with the Churchman, the Christian Leader 
will publish monthly a London letter from Herbert W. Horwill, 
some years ago regular English correspondent of the Leader. 


Notes and News 


On Good Friday two Anglican clergy, Canon 
Adderley and Dr. W. R. Matthews, took part with 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Methodists 
in a three hours’ service at the City Temple. ... 
Most of the obituary notices of the late Poet Laureate 
have overlooked his contributions to Christian psalm- 
ody. Some years ago he edited a volume called ‘“‘The 
Yattendon Hymnal,” which includes several beautiful 
hymns of his own, original and translated. ... Ata 
London meeting of welcome to Dr. J. R. Mott the 
Archbishop of Canterbury described him as “a good 
American and a great American, but also the best 
cosmopolitan I have ever known-—a temporary citizen 
of every country and an honorary member of every 
church.” . . . Dr. E. Stanley Jones is establishing a 
center for group conferences, retreats, etc., in a quiet 
spot in the Himalayas. . . . It is reported that the 
text of Scripture which appears daily, in the form 
of an advertisement, at the head of the Tmes personal 
columns is inserted at the expense of the proprietors of 
the paper, the selection being entrusted to the secre- 
taries of the British and Foreign Bible Society. . 
Commander Kenworthy is chairman of an Anglican 
group of Labor M. P.’s that has been formed to co- 
operate on Parliamentary questions affecting the 
Church of England. Dr. Ethel Bentham and Miss 
Picton-Turbervill are the two women members of 
the group. . . . After all that has been done to safe- 
guard St. Paul’s, there is still fear of the effect of new 
buildings in the immediate neighborhood. It is pro- 
posed that there shall be a “‘sacred area” around the 
cathedral, within which no éxcavations shall be per- 
mitted unless sanctioned by responsible authorities. 


Obiter Dicta 

“T have often been amused,”’ says Dean Inge, 

“to watch a smart congregation singing the Magnificat, 
which is more violent than the Red Flag.” . . . ‘““Re- 
ligion,”’ declares the Rey. J. S. Whale, “‘is always mis- 
sionary in temper, so long as it is alive. A religious 
man is one who knows he has something so precious 
that he dare not keep it to himself.” ... “There 
are few more arresting experiences,” according to 
Canon Peter Green, “than to recognize the strange 
similarity in God’s dealings with some East Lo don 
boy, or woman in a back street here in Salford, and 
His dealings with Abraham, or Moses, or Mary Mag- 
dalene.”’ . Archdeacon Rawlinson defines the lim- 
its of Christendom as including within the scope of 
that term all such persons as would be prepared, if it 
came to a question of martyrdom, to suffer martyrdom, 
side by side, for Christ’s sake. “The noble army of 
martyrs,’ he adds, “has no denominational limits.’ 
. “The reader of Church history,” says the 
Warden of Liddon House, ‘‘often has to remind him- 
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self that the record of the actions of popes and other 
highly-placed ecclesiastics, of emperors and kings, 
must be supplemented by the remembrance of the 
holy and humble lives of the unknown poor in every 
age, if pessimism is to be avoided.” 


New Books in England 


An address on “The Use of the Imagination in 
Religion” is the first of a collection of hitherto un- 
published papers by the late Dr. Alexander Whyte 
composing a volume entitled “The Nature of Angeles” 
(Hodder). . . . Several devotional works by the late 
Dr. Alexander Smellie which have gone out of print 
are about to be republished by Marshall. . . . It was 
as recently as New Year’s Day that Mark Guy Pearse 
died, but the Epworth Press has already issued a 
memoir of him, written by Mrs. George Unwin (his 
daughter) and the Rev. John Telford. . . . Isabel 
Grubb’s ‘Quakerism and Industry before 1800” 
(Williams and Norgate) throws much light on the de- 
velopment of social conscience in the Society of 
Friends. . . . In “Jesus among Men” (Student Chris- 
tian Movement) Dr. H. T. Hodgkin has provided a 
number of simple studies which he hopes will promote 
and revitalize the practise of family worship... . 
The Salvation Army is issuing a half-crown history 
of the War Cry to celebrate the jubilee of that paper, 
which is now published in fifty-five separate editions, 
in thirty languages, with a total circulation of nearly 
two millions weekly. ...G. A. Gollock’s “At the 
Sign of the Flying Angel’’ (Longmans) tells the story 
of the splendid and often heroic work of the Missions 
to Seamen. . . . Basil Matthews is now engaged on a 
companion volume to ‘The Clash of Color,” which 
will deal not with race but with nationalism... . 
“These Seventy Years” (Carey Press) is the autobiog- 
raphy of the late Thomas Lewis, who gave forty years 
to mission work on the Cameroons and the Congo and 
then six years to administrative work at home... . 
Dr. C. G. Montefiore has collected and discussed a 
number of “‘Rabbinic Illustrations of Gospel Teach- 
ing’ (Macmillan), most of which have not hitherto 
been printed in an English version. . . . In “Christian 
Islam” (Murray) James Robson has collected all the 
traditional passages from the Koran referring to the 
life and person of Christ. . . . Sidney Dark, editor 
of the Church Times, has compiled an account of “The 
Lambeth Conferences: Their History and Their Sig- 
nificance.” (Kyre.) 

London, England. 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH—IV 
William Couden 


Sometimes it is asked, Is the Universalist Church growing? 
These days of transition and new alignments make it hard to say. 
The theology of so many modern preachers of all sorts does not 
- eallso sorely for the controversial protests of our denominational 
fathers. But so far as your personal decisions are implicated in 
that question hear the Voice that answers all irrelevant inquiries, 
‘What is that to thee: follow thou me.’” Weare thankful for the 
many teachers overseas who have helped soften the old doctrines, 
men like Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Farrar, Canon Freemantle, 
_ Charles Kingsley, Tennyson, Browning, and the Scotch novelist, 
George MacDonald. Outside our formal membership in our own 
land we rejoice in Abraham Lincoln, Phillips Brooks, George A. 


Gordon, Whittier, Whitman and a host of others. Certain names 
in the roster of our actual laity give us a glow of natural pride. 
Our church horizon has been widened by missionary and social 
enterprises, by its stand against war and race prejudice, and by 
the irresistible force making for larger fellowships in church unity. 
In connection with the last-named movement a much used phrase 
attempts to describe Christianity as ‘‘a way of life.’ True, we 
now stress character above formal creed. Yet it is a delusion to 
consider that phrase, ‘‘a way of life,’’ as a real definition. We 
could useit just as well about American citizenship or the curative 
regime for tuberculosis or a trip across the Sahara. After all, 
Christianity is more than manners or a code of even praiseworthy 
conduct. Mere reforms will not transform the world or save 
souls. Character evolves from what a man thinks and what he 
idealizes. In this era of so much superficiality we ought to 
plunge below even those splendid phrases ‘‘The Fatherhood of 
God” and ‘‘The Brotherhood of Man,’’ and secure real convic- 
tions. That is what will determine the kind of ‘‘way of life’’ we 
will choose and experience. There is only one ‘‘way’’ of salva- 
tion and peace and that is the way of Jesus. A noble few not 
of his fold have found it in some measure. But those who are 
in the Christian fold have freely many means of grace, such as 
prayer, fellowship, and sacrament. The world sorely needs our 
testimony and our faith, with its message of release from fear 
and sin and of at least a portion here and now of that final har- 
mony with God for which the whole world yearns. Every Uni- 
versalist minister and church-member ought to feel with St. Paul: 
“We believe and therefore speak,’’ and ‘“‘Woe is me if I preach 
not this gospel.’’ 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Unseen Foundations 


I was in the City of New York. And I emerged from the 
Grand Central Station and walked along Vanderbilt Avenue, and 
I beheld a crack that was of the width of two fingers all along the 
bottom of the great buildings on either side. And I entered into 
a vast Inn, and was sent unto the Nineteenth Floor. And when 
I came down, and passed out into the street, I looked, and lo, that 
vast building rested not upon the Pavement of the Street, but 
stood a small space above and apart from it. 

And I inquired, and I said, What miracle is this that I be- 
hold? For who can doubt that the Earth is hung upon empty 
space, when I behold buildings that would make the tower of 
Babel look like Thirty Pence, standing clear of all visible founda- 
tions? : 
And I walked across into Park Avenue, and behold the 
same was true. 

And when I inquired concerning this matter, I was inquired 
of saying, At what Inn dost thou sojourn? and in what Khan 
dost thou make thy abode? 

And I answered, Behold I dwell on the Nineteenth Floor 
of yonder Little Boarding House, and so far as I ean discern it 
is built upon Air, for it resteth nowhere upon the Street. 

And he who spake unto me said, Art thou disturbed by the 
trains of the New York Central that thunder under thee? 

And I answered, I have not noticed them. 

And he said, When thou goest forth to do business in a 
Sky-seraper hard by, dost thou notice the Vibration that is 
caused by the Trains? 

And I said, I have not noticed it. 

And he said, Those buildings rest on Mighty Piers of Con- 
crete and Steel that go far down to solid Rock, so that the Thun- 
der of the Trains Jarreth them not. And if it were not so, then 
should all these Vast Structures shake and Vibrate as if the Very 
Earth did Quake. 

Now when I considered all this, I cried in mine heart, and I 
said, Oh, My God, Grant, I pray thee, that mine own life may 
have secure foundations, unseen of men, but abiding and immoy- 
able, so that when the Trucks rattle by, and the Trains thunder 
below, my faith shall be serene and unshaken. For I know that 
if [ build indeed on the True Foundation I shall never be moved. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I just must send you a sincere word of appreciation for your 
write-up of the Idlewild Fellowship. I wanted to go most aw- 
fully, and couldn’t. The experiences of the first two meetings 
stay with me, and stand by me. Your account tells me truly 
what I missed this year, but its reading has put a soothing lotion 
on that sore spot of disappointment that was irritating me. I 
thank you for it. 

Your New York valleys and hills are superbly and poignant- 
ly beautiful this spring. It seems as though I never saw slopes 
more velvety, in both greens and browns, nor such delightfully 
delicate contrasts in color as the burgeoning trees present. 
Veritably ‘‘every prospect pleases, and only man is,’’ well, arti- 
ficial sometimes. 

Let a man revel in companionship with his intellect, culti- 
vate those “instant conductors” that admit all sensuous impres- 
sions, do his work as well as he is able, try to be kind and con- 
siderate; then he may ignore most of the artifice of what we call 
civilization, take time to live, and be happy, and himself. 

Spite of many differences of opinion between us, let me thank 
you for your giving me the opportunity to admire you personally 
and as an editor. 

Harry Enos Rouillard. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


* * 


MORE SHOOTING NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Referring to the letter of S. P. Bill of Harrisburg, Pa., in a 
recent issue of the Leader, let us not forget while the shooting 
is going on to send a few shots in the direction of the females 
who start a loud clattering immediately after the benediction in 
some lovely Gothic or Norman church. I don’t mean to hurt 
them—just graze them. I know a church that has been much 
in the denominational paper, lately where the organist plays for 
fifteen minutes after the service. People remain to listen to the 
delightful music and commune with their own souls in the beau- 
tiful church, only to be continually disturbed by the clatter of 
voices. There are large vestibules, halls, reception rooms. Why 
not use them for the social after church? 

Pro Bono Publico. 


* * 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In view of the widespread interest in what is going on in 
India just now, and the tendency of the press to exaggerate some 
of the more spectacular occurrences, the following extracts from a 
letter just received from one of long experience and interna- 
tional reputation may be interesting: 

“Many are asking about the political situation in India. 
Of course one can never tell just what will happen. But, per- 
sonally, I feel that there is little to worry over. 

“Recently a very young official said to me, ‘Living in India 
is like living over a volcano that may erupt at any moment.’ 
I smiled. Twenty-five years ago I came to India. That winter 
the Superintendent of Police came to me and told me in detail 
what I was to do and where I was to go in ease of an uprising. 
Three fears later a Hindu holy man was creating a row at the 
station. As the police led him away he caught sight of me. 
Shaking his fist he shouted, ‘In a year’s time we will be making 
mincemeat of all of your kind.’ Five years later I was teaching 
a history class in another part of India. One of the students 
said to me, ‘Why waste time over so much English history when 
in a year or so we will have no connection with England?’ In 
1921, some of my Indian friends begged me to consider taking 
our little girl and going home to safety. 

“But I feel no tenseness in the political atmosphere at 
present. The Mohammedans are keeping out of the present 


movement and are frankly critical of Gandhi and his schemes. 
There is, too, a more openly expressed contempt of the Hindu, 
whom he has always despised because of his idolatry and cow 
worship. The majority of the Hindus in this section seem con- 
tent to leave well enough alone. Less than fifty attended the 
raising of the national flagin . ... and some of them told me 
they went out of curiosity!’’ 
A. 


* * 


WHY PICK ON THE Y. P. C. U.? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why pick on the Y. P. C. U. and the church school in your 
editorial ‘‘Our Knowledge of Polity?’’ I realize that the ques- 
tionnaire referred to did not receive as high a percentage of cor- 
rect answers as one might wish, but I doubt if the percentage 
would have been as high if the same list of questions had been 
answered by the rank and file of the members of the church. It 
has been my observation that our Unioners knew more regarding 
church polity than the average layman. 

Here in Brunswick the aim of the Union is to develop the 
leaders of the church for to-morrow. We have not made any 
outstanding contribution to the denomination, but I honestly be- 
lieve that there is no group of young people who have accepted 
responsibility as have these young people of Brunswick. 

In the first place they have accepted the challenge of the 
church, and of the twenty members seventeen belong to the 
church, Three are teachers in our church school, one is the 
secretary, one is the clerk of the parish-church organization and a 
member of the board of managerment, one is superintendent of 
the Junior Union, four are members of the minister’s cabinet, 
one entered theological school at Tufts and finished one semester’s 
work (leaving for financial reasons, but will return in the fall), 
one is on the State Board of the Union, and one is the president 
of the district association. At every board meeting at least two 
are present just as observers. On Young People’s Sunday for 
three years they have taken full charge of the service and three 
different young people have delivered the sermon. Besides 
these activities they sponsor each year a Christmas midnight 
service, an Easter sunrise service, and this year a series of eve- 
ning meetings as a religious community project. They do con- 
siderable sunshine work, contribute to the expenses of the church, 
for three months they carried gifts to the children in our local 
hospital, and of course they play, sing and dance. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but I think that the education is as 
much needed among the men and women of the church as among 
the young people. Why not send us your questionnaire and we 
will try it out. 

Harold I. Merriil. 


Brunswick, Me, 
* * 


A VETERAN EDITOR GIVES US A NEW START 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every week, I ‘‘reach”’ for the Christian Leader the way we 
are advised to reach for a ‘‘Lucky.”’ 

I was brought up a Universalist. _My grandmother was one 
of the “‘martyrs’’—one who really enjoyed the conflict of the day 
of Sylvanus Cobb and Hosea Ballou. A tremendous expounder 
was my grandmother. I used to read aloud to her each week the 


sermon that was on the front page of Dr. George W. Quinby’s. 


Gospel Banner. I believe I used to ‘‘deliver’”’ the sermon with 
adequate desk-pounding—greatly to her delight, for I might 
have been thirteen years old. 

But alas—I have now little interest in hair-splitting as to 
creed, and what [ dearly like and highly approve in your admir- 
able paper is the fine high-powered common-sense, the open 
eyes for beauty, the sense of appreciation of what there may be 
of heaven on earth. 


T have written 5,000 ‘‘talks.’’ In addition to the ‘‘talk’”’ are 
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the editorial, the miscellany, the settling of controversies in the 
personnel, the usual contentions of a daily paper—which if pro- 
vincial, is yet supposed to be responsible. I do about 3,000 
words a day. 

I do admire the work you are doing on the Leader. Teach 
them that when the leaves of grass spring, when the sunset is 
like one we had this week, when the birds come back across the 
meridians to their old homes, it is analogous to God trying to tell 
us about beauty and home-comings and resurrections. I have 
done this for years and theylike it. It iswholesome, and if it is 
not theology or exegesis it is God and Genesis. 

I have been on this paper forty-eight years. I have evolved 
into an ignoramus—knowing nothing for a certainty. 

I appreciate your kind letter. The Christian Leader is a 
fine representative of a religious periodical—because it is so well- 


‘ written, so patient with error and so full of insight into what we 


eall life. 
Z. 


* * 


THE INSIGHT OF DR. SULLIVAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your vital and luminous editorials do not need the support 
of thoughtful and virile contributed articles to make the Leader 
an indispensable religious publication, but such contributions 
as have been sent you relative to humanism and its possible 
issues, by Dr. William L. Sullivan and Dr. John C. Petrie, are 
most worthy of the closest attention of all religious liberals. 

These Unitarian leaders, with true insight, have felt the 
divisive and enervating effect of agnostic or atheistic humanism, 
and have warned against it. 

To some of us that type of humanism seems merely a cheap 
recrudescence of the Positivist philosophy of August Comte pub- 
lished about a century ago, and which boasted that ‘“‘it would 
yet conduct God to the border of his universe, and bow him out 
with thanks for his past provisional services.’’ Well, God has 
not yet been bowed out of His creation, nor is he in danger of be- 
ing dismissed, with or without thanks for His early usefulness. 

With true insight, Dr. Sullivan says: “If liberalism has a 
splendid vocation before it, not less certain is it that it has also 
before it the danger of a miserable death.’’ Referring particu- 
larly to our Universalist churches he adds: “The salvation of 
liberalism may rest with you in greater measure than you have 
ever recognized, You have opened before you to-day, if you can 
and will but take it, leadership in a profound faith for free men.”’ 

This is not putting the case too strongly. Some acquain- 
tance with Universalist churches and pastors in every New Eng- 
land state, in Ohio, and in New York, leads me to say that if 
Universalists will simply assume that the victories of the Uni- 
versalist Fathers do not need to be won over again in achieving 
a mora! God for us all, and will urge the essential principles of 
Universalism, and will follow this up by a ministry in the spirit 
of Jesus the Son of Man, through the local church to the people 
of the community, there will be no doubt of their future increase 
in power and in numbers. 

_ The forum idea has a large place even in the modern Chris- 
tian church, but it should not take the place of “‘morning wor- 
ship,’’ and a seven-days-in-the-week ministry to all the people 
of the community without discrimination. Turning the pulpit 
into a lecture platform is poor business and poorer religion. The 
Book of Common Prayer, suitably revised by the Unitarians, as 
in the King’s Chapel edition, and grafted on to Universalist 
theology, would minister most acceptably to many. Liberal 
Christian churches are always apparently in danger of becoming 
a cult instead of households of faith. Too frequently the popular 


idea of them is that they are indefinite, or worse, negative in 


their teaching, optional in their service requirements, and in at- 
mosphere withering and stifling. If this be true to any degree, 
it is a needless condition. 

The Universalist Church has been somewhat afflicted with 
“the inferiority complex.’’ Perhaps it is somewhat similarly 
afflicted to-day. A denomination, however, need not be large 
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to be influential. In our own day, witness the influence of the 
Society of Friends, commonly known as the Quakers. It was 
the one religious body that came out of the World War with 
flying colors. It enjoys to-day the respect and admiration of 
all the peoples that participated in that holocaust. If the 
Friends Church were not handicapped by its paucity of ritual, 
symbol and ceremony, it could capitalize that world respect and 
reverence it has so justly won. Universalists should weigh well 
Dr. Sullivan’s words as to the opportunity for ‘‘leadership in a 
profound faith for free men.’’ Mere liberality in creed and in 
practise, coupled with fellowship the most generous, will not 
make a vital Christianity or a conquering church. Loyal devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ, unselfish service of the people everywhere, 
and the practise of a radiant personal religion will win in our 
modern world. 

Dr. Sullivan’s noble and appealing sermons during Holy 
Week in King’s Chapel finely revealed what a liberal Christian 
preacher can present when negations, vagaries, debate, are 
ignored, and a constructive, believable, vital, Christian faith is 
presented with evident sincerity and ardent passion. To all 
this his congregations, that increased from day to day, with no 
special help from the daily press, bore significant testimony. 

If the Universalist Church will act upon the friendly sug- 
gestion Dr. Sullivan has made to it, it will have a large place in 
the future of our American Christian life. 

Frank W. Merrick. 

Beverly, Mass, 


* * 


FROM A FRIEND OF SHELDON SHEPARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Coming from church to-day it came to me to write you’ as 
I feel I know you. Do not know if you are the right one, but 
ever since spending the summer in Boston, and going to every 
Universalist church which I could reach by taxicab and street 
car, and not finding one single, live church, I did not find a church 
that would attract the younger people, which is the only hope 
there is for our church in the future. Now Iam old, one foot in 
the grave, and the other most there. 

As I began to say at first, [ wonder if you and the other 
men in authority realize what an immense work our pastor, Dr. 
Shepard, is doing here in California. Our church consisted 
mostly of elderly folks, good’ as refined gold, but dropping off 
one by one—no young folks. Now the church is filled. We 
have a very large showing of young people. They all love and 
try to do what their pastor teaches them. He is surely a live 
wire, a wide-awake minister. Of course, coming from 1848, 
there are many things that are not my way, but he is a clean, 
earnest, wide-awake man, and to an unprejudiced mind he seems 
to be the right man in the right place. 

I wish there were, say, fifty more like him to plant in our 
churches around Boston. Iam old and should come back home 
to be on hand when my Father says “‘ready’’ (to save some one 
the trouble of bringing me afterwards), but absolutely there is 
not a church there I could feel was doing my Father’s work as 
Hewantsitdone. A lady went Kast with me, and to the churches, 
and she made this remark (she is not a Universalist) : ‘‘If your Dr. 
Shepard could come to Boston and get an immense hall, he 
would soon wake up some of the dead, self-satisfied preachers.’’ 


’ And I am afraid I had to agree with her. 


This letter may only amuse you, but I feel I have shown you 
our church, as an interested loyal Universalist on the spot sees it. 
If his strength will only hold out! I am a fervent lover of Dr. 
Nash, but I am broad enough to reilize that everything has 
changed, especially in this, God’s country, since I was a kid and 
the sexton came every little while and told me he ‘‘would put me 
in the black box if I did not keep still.’ I know you will laugh 


‘and accept this as it is written, from a sense, not of giving “‘the 


devil his due,’’ but of showing, or trying to show, you the result 
of one minister’s hard, earnest, honest, work. 
Mrs. J.O. Tyson. 
Hollywood, Cal. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE GOAL IN SIGHT 

We set the goal for Building Stones at three thousand, with 
the time limit April 27, 1930, the date of the dedication of the 
National Memorial Church. We did not quite realize our am- 
bition, but there was a splendid response to our appeal, and to- 
day we are within twenty-nine of the three thousand mark. 
If there are any who are thinking of purchasing a Building Stone 
some time, why not do it now and help us complete this fund at 
once? Just fill in the subscription blank at the bottom of this 
page and return it to 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


B. of the N. M. C. 


2907. Mrs. James P. Abbe, Springfield, Mass. 

James P. Abbe (husband) and Mrs. Lena Abbe Web- 
ster (daughter). 

2908. Mrs. Susan Spivey Gill Todd, Hornell, N. Y. 

Rev. Wm. W. Manning Todd, D. D. 

2909. Mrs. Nina C. Rose, Galveston, Ind. 

Milton and Isabel Trusler (father and mother). 

2910. J.B. Rose, Galveston, Ind. 

William P. and Mary M. Rose (father and mother). 

2911-2912. Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. Miner, Washington, D. C. 

2913. John A. Johnson, Frankfort, Ind. 

2914. Mrs. Homer Fitts, Barre, Vt. 

Homer Fitts (husband). 

2915. Julia E. Smith, Pasadena, Calif. 

Willey Hamilton Smith (brother). 
2916. Mrs. Abbie Kendall Cleaveland, California, Pa. 
Paul Raymond Kendall. 

2917. Dorothy K. Cleaveland, California, Pa. 
Frank N. Cleaveland (father). 

2918. Virginia Pamilton Hixor, Lynn, Mass. 
Grace Hamilton Hixon (mother). 

2919. Florence K. Bailey, Claremont, N. H. 
Israel Woodbury Sulloway. 

2920. Florence K. Bailey, Claremont, N. H. 
Adaline Richardson Sulloway. 

2921, Florence K. Bailey, Claremont, N. H. 
Adelaide L. Sulioway. 

2922. Florence K. Bailey, Claremont, N. H. 
Alonzo Bailey. 

2923. Florence K. Bailey, Claremont, N. FH. 
Sarah Jaques Bailey. 

2924. James V., Barton R., Erwin A., Alexander and Charles 
Patterson, and Mrs. Lucy DeLong, Mitchell- 
ville, Jowa. 

Robert Bruce Patterson and Lydia Elizaheth Patter- 
son (parents). 
2925, Mrs. Amanda A. Haley, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Charles B. Haley (husband). 

2926. Lucile Tillson, Norwalk, O. 

2927. Mary Faustina Sumner, Norwood, Mass. 
Charles E. Pond. 

2928. Mary Faustina Sumner, Norwood, Mass. 
Mary U. Pond. 

2929-2932. Frederic S. Lee, Florence Lee Whitman and Ger- 
trude Lee Church, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. John Stebbins Lee (father). 

2933-2936. Frederic S. Lee, Florence Lee Whitman and Ger- 

trude Lee Church, New York, N. Y. 
Elmina Bennett Lee (mother). 
2937-2938. Frederic S. Lee, Florence Lee Whitman and Ger- 
trude Lee Church, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Dr. John Clarence Lee (brother) 
2939. Ida L. Rich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2940. Helen Johnson Metcalf, Stoughton, Mass. 
Esther Talbot Johnson (grandmother). 
2941-2950. Bryan, Ohio, Universalist Church. 


Oliver C. Ashton and the founders of the Bryan Uri- 
versalist Church. 


2951, 


2952. 


2953. 


2954. 


2955. 
2956. 
2957. 
2958. 
2959. 
2960. 
2961. 


2962. 
2963. 


2964. 
2965. 


2966. 


Miss Bertha J. Whitney, Medford, Mass. 
Mrs. Martha L. A. Whitney (mother). 
Mrs. Angie Brooks Markley, Gorham, N. H. 
Capt. Joseph and Mrs. Esther A. Brooks (father and 
mother). 
The Misses Hattie and Clementina Tucker, Stoughton, 
Mass. 
Rev. Hosea Ballou (great grandfather), Rev. Massena 
B. Ballou (grandfather), Mary Jacobs Ballou 
(grandmother). 
The Misses Hattie and Clementina Tucker, Stoughton, 
Mass. 
Horace N. Tucker and Clementina Ballou Tucker 
(parents). 
Mrs. Sarah E. Woodworth, Norwich, Conn. 
Rev. Joseph F. Cobb. 
Amelia M. Detweiller, Peoria, Illinois. 
My mother. 
Misses Harriet and Mary Leonard, Auburn, N. Y. 
Joab L. Clift. 
Misses Harriet and Mary Leonard, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mary Leonard Clift. 
Misses Harriet and Mary Leonard, Auburn, N. Y. 
Clara E. Clift. é 
Misses Harriet and Mary Leonard, Auburn, N. Y. 
Benjamin C. Leonard. 
Misses Harriet and Mary Leonard, Auburn, N. Y. 
Martha A. Leonard. 
Mrs. E. Todhunter and Mrs. M. Holleroft, Norwood, 
Ohio. 
Mr. and. Mrs. Tenbrook Crone (parents). 
Mrs. E. Todhunter and Mrs. M. Holleroft, Norwood, 
Ohio. 
Ida M.Crone and Nettie C. Crone (sisters). 
Persevering Circle of King’s Daughters, Providence, R. I. 
Daniel C. Goff. 
Persevering Circle of King’s Daughters, Providence, R. I. 
Martha H. Goff. 
Universalist Ladies’ Aid Society, Girard, Pa. ' 
Rev. Herbert H. Graves. 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributmg 


Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


Stones and will pay for 
. 60 .... 90, days from date. (Check 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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The New Testament 


The Christian Content of the Bible. 
By George Holley Gilbert. (Macmil- 
lan. $2.00.) 

There have been many selections of 
Bible passages published in recent years 
from different points of view. The present 
work of the late veteran Bible teacher, 
Professor Gilbert, selects materials that 
seemed to him most fully to accord with 
the standards of Jesus. Jesus’ own words 
he arranges by the sources from which we 
secure them. From outside the gospels 
his choice is limited and of course quite 
subjective. The selections are mostly 
brief and include many passages of special 
literary merit or of devotional value. 
For New Testament quotations Good- 
speed’s translation is used. The intro- 
duction explains the author’s purpose to 
reduce the Bible material in extent by 
choosing what is most akin to the spirit 
of Jesus. 


Ee JeuGe 
Early Traditions About Jesus. By 
J. F. Bethune-Baker. (Macmillan. 


$1.50.) 

A book like this must be judged in the 
light of its purpose and of its limitation of 
space. So judged, it deserves a favorable 
verdict. For it succeeds in giving a brief 
but interesting account of the main items 
connected with the gospels and their cen- 
tral figure. Its chapter subjects include 
among others Resurrection, the Way of 
Life and the Way of Teaching, What Jesus 
Thought of God and the Kingdom of God. 

The treatment is simple, fresh, reverent, 
yet not so conservative as many would ex- 
pect from a churchman. In this and in 
other respects it compares favorably with 
the other recent brief sketch of Jesus by 
an Anglican; I mean Canon Gore’s volume 
in the Home University Library. With- 
out obtruding on the reader all the items 
that enter into learned study of the sub- 
ject, the author selects and presents a well 
weighed point of view. Throughout he is 
conscious that the gospels represent early 
Christianity rather than merely the primi- 
tive Jesus. In this connection it is sig- 
nificant that this volume follows rather 
than precedes in the series a companion one 
on ‘‘The Earliest Christian Church.’’ Any 
reader but a specialist in the field will find 
here, if he has eyes to see, much of sug- 
gestion and instruction. 

Henry J. Cadbury. 

Haverford, Pa. 


The Little Boy of Nazareth. By Edna 
Madison Bonser. (Richard Smith Inc. 
$2.50.) 

A textbook which gives a complete pic- 
ture of the social, economic, and religious 
environment of Jesus’ early years and the 
resulting influence upon a sensitive and 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


thoughtful child. It runs to more than 
two hundred and fifty pages, and with its 
foot-notes and suggestions for ‘‘Things to 
Do”’ is an exhaustive presentation of the 
theme. 

But the reviewer is often at a loss to see 
just what the writer was trying to do. 
The Foreword speaks of the inestimable 
importance of the early years of a child’s 
life in shaping his character, and of the 
need to study the environment of a man’s 
childhood in order to understand him. 
She gives it as her purpose to show how 
Jesus was the product of the best in his 
times, plus his own spiritual insight. It 
is an ‘‘effort to revivify the vital years of 
first impressions.’’ With our entire lack 
of documents regarding the childhood of 
Jesus, how can such an effort be anything 
more than a reading back into childhood 
of what we find in the man? While that 
may be worth doing, is it a task for chil- 
dren? 

Yet the Foreword also contains the sug- 
gestion that the book is intended for 
children. The stories are told as if for 
children. But the ‘‘Things to Do’’ often 
pass far beyond the grasp of child minds. 
Are even our twentieth century, ‘“‘pro- 
gressive’ children able to discuss ‘‘mutual 
service as a mark of progress,’’ “‘two good 
reasons why it is better to have several 
wise persons working together to enforce 
the law than to put all the power in the 
hands of one person,’’ ‘‘the growth toward 
God that has come since Jesus’ time in 
forms of worship?” 

Even the stories include many that seem 
beyond the interest and understanding of 
children—such as stories based on the sym- 
bolism of Old Testament laws and wor- 
ship forms. The interpretation of some 
stories, like the one of the death of a little 
playmate or the one about evil spirits, 
introduces conceptions that do not seem to 
belong in the child’s world. 

“Things to Find Out’’ would send the 
pupil far afield in history, literature, music 
and philosophy. Why should so many 
things be included in what seems to be a 
ecurse for the church school? Again the 
question arises, ‘Just what is the author 
trying to do?’’ Almost it seems like an 
academic course in the gospels and their 
backgrounds. As a reference book for the 
teacher, the book has great value, but as a 
practical teaching course, it would dismay 
most people who try to teach actual 
classes. 

Gertrude Earle. 


Pe 8 


Social Issues 
What Is Eugenics? By Major Leonard 
Darwin. (Galton Publishing Company. 
$1.00.) 
The most alarming tendency of our 
time is found in the low birth-rate among 


the superior} breeds and the high birth- 
rate among the inferior. Without much 
question we are breeding twice as fast 
from the worst as from the best. No ob- 
serving and thinking person can overlook 
this problem. Such observation and 
thought will lead one immediately to the 
subject of Eugenics. If sucha person is ap- 
proaching this subject for the first time, 
he will probably want to make a swift 
survey of the field, and then perhaps turn 
to material which presents the total 
problem in its detailed complexities. 
Major Darwin’s little book of 88 pages 
will meet the former need admirably. 

Here one finds a remarkably clear intro- 
duction to the whole subject expressed in 
the fewest words. Here are no circumlo- 
cutions, or obvious padding to make a book 
of ‘‘proper’’ length! The author has ap- 
parently endeavored to present this sub- 
ject to a world of readers who haven’t time 
to spend half their lives reading this man’s 
work and the other, half wondering what 
he intended to say. Brevity and lucidity, 
literary virtues not too frequently encoun- 
tered, are praiseworthy characteristics of 
this book. 

After a discussion of the influences of 
heredity and environment, in which the 
latter influence is not slighted as in some 
books on Eugenics, Major Darwin treats 
in turn birth control, sterilization of the 
unfit, financial aids to parenthood, and 
selection in marriage as approaches to the 
problem. The least satisfactory chapter 
is that comprising the argument for ‘‘Fi- 
nancial Aids to Parenthood.’’ Even one 
who recognizes the necessity for increased 
social control in the face of growing social] 
complexity may have his doubts as to how 
a government, at least such governments 
as we know to-day, can dispense this aid 
in such a manner as to insure the desired 
results! 

The author’s final appeal, however, is to 
religion, to the consciences of the able 
rather than to government. One can sym- 
pathize with this appeal, yet one can not 
grow very sanguine about appealing to the 
conscience of the intelligentsia to enter 
into a ‘“‘ecradle competition’’ with the in- 
competent. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


The Alien in Our Midst. Edited by 
Madison Grant and Charles Stewart 
Davison. (Galton Publishing Company.) 
The kind of book I would rather not 

advertise by reviewing. Rationalizations 

by a score of authors to vindicate their 
prejudices concerning Anglo-Saxon su- 
periority, in the hope of bringing about 
even stricter immigration restrictions. 
Illiberal quotations from famous Ameri- 
cans, some of which acquire an atmosphere 
(Continued on page 667) 
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HERE AND THERE WITH THE 
PRESIDENT 


Miss Kirk has recently returned from a 
trip to North Carolina, and glimpses and 
impressions of the visit are most interest- 
ing. : 

After taking part in the dedication ser- 
vices of the National Memorial Church in 
Washington, Miss Kirk took a sleeper for 
Asheville, her first objective being Friendly 
House, which she tells us is a charming 
home and all that its name implies. 

“My visit coming between Sundays 
made it possible for me to be there for 
only one meeting, that of the Mission 
Circle, which was put ahead a day on pur- 
pose. They have a splendid Circle of 
eighteen members with the wife of the 
Holiness preacher for president, and a 
Catholic and a Baptist member to com- 
plete the cosmopolitan character of the 
group. Miss Powell is justly proud of the 
fact that they have contributed in some 
way to everything the National has called 
for. 

“The old manse, where Miss Powell 
used to live, has been rented for six months 
through the gift of a good friend of the 
work, and Miss Powell has installed five 
cots there and enough furniture to make 
it usable as a guest house for friends driv- 
ing through who wish to stay over night. 
Fresh curtains at the windows, pretty old- 
fashioned coverlets from Miss Powell’s 
own ancestors, and simple furnishings 
make it attractive and homelike. Miss 
Powell wants now to get enough simple 
dishes and silver and kitchen utensils to 
make it possible for these guests to get 
their breakfasts when they choose, as she 
can not look out for them all at Friendly 
House. (Why not have a kitchen shower 
for Miss Powell some time?) For the 
first time Miss Powell is having a garden. 

“Collins House is about ready for the 
use of the Summer School, which starts 
next week. The loom is ready to be set 
up and will be used this summer. 

“The Clara Barton Guild was meeting 
the day after I left to knot a pretty quilt 
of red and white squares which they had 
made to send to Miss Downing.” 

From Friendly House Miss Kirk left 
with Mr. Williams and Mr. Canfield for 
the 250 mile ride to Greensboro. ‘““The 
trail led over Black Mountain and we went 
nearly 3,000 feet up, through the Pisgah 
National Forest, along a highway of mag- 
nificent scenery. It was a hot day but 
we enjoyed the ride. 

“T was greatly impressed with Greens- 
boro. It is a beautiful city, well laid out, 
with splendid homes, good schools, fine 
streets and almost unlimited possibilities 
for a liberal church, I should say. The 
lot which our people have purchased is 
strategically located on a street of beau- 


tiful homes with a park near by to be 
developed soon, and only a block from the 
North Carolina College for Women. 
Buses run right by the ‘door,’ or will when 
we have one. 

“Dr. Bishop drove me to Rocky Mount, 
about 146 miles from Greensboro. Rocky 
Mount is of course much smaller than 
Greensboro, but our little church there is 
charming and very beautiful in its setting. 
I had the pleasure of meeting the Mission 
Circle group there, and also spoke to the 
Sunday school children and afterwards to 
a small group of adults on Japan, 


“Sunday afternoon we drove to Seven 
Springs and then to Outlaw’s Bridge, 
where I was privileged to preach to a con- 
gregation of about fifty. Here there is a 
splendid Sunday school. 

“Monday morning we were off for a 
long hard day of driving in sand, intense 
heat, over some of North Carolina’s less. 
perfect roads. Our first stop was Clinton. 
I was amazed at the change in the section 
since my previous visit. Fine homes now 
line the street where our church is located. 

“From Clinton we drove to White Lake, 
where the Institute has been held. It is. 
an ideal spot, and when sixty of our young 
people will come here for a week of study 
and play, it means something to Univer- 
salists in North Carolina.’ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ALL OUR INSTITUTES 

It may seem to some that we speak often 
of our Institutes. If we do it is because 
we in the Young People’s Christian Union 
feel that they are one of the very import- 
ant parts of the program of services to the 
local unions which the national organiza- 
tion renders. 

Often in advertising Institutes people 
meet with the response, ‘‘But they are so 
expensive.’’ However, when one stops to 
consider the matter carefully it becomes 
evident that they are not expensive. In 
the first place the board and room paid at 
an Institute go not to the Young People’s 
Christian Union, but to the agency run- 
ning the board and room part—the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Turkey Run 
State Park, the Murray Grove Associa- 
tion, etc. They charge only what is neces- 
sary for running the hotels in which we 
stay. Considering the accommodations, 
the surroundings, and the meals, one 
would find it more than difficult to dupli- 
cate the thing at the price. 

On the other hand people often ask, 
‘What about the registration fee, isn’t that 
high?’ especially since the Atlanta Conven- 
tion, when the registration fee was changed 
to two dollars for each person. Consider 
for a moment what is done with the money 
received from these fees. The faculty, 
people who are competent to teach the 
subjects and who have spent time in pre- 
paring the subjects, in return receive only 
their actual expenses in coming to the 
Institute. 
stitute the more money we have to put 
into faculty. 

The Young People’s Christian Union 
spends more on Institutes than it receives 
in return. through the registration fees; 
yet the organization is glad to do it be- 
cause of the value to the local unions. 

Let us, then, consider a few of the out- 
standing things that the young people re- 
ceive from Institute attendance: 

1. One of the very important things, it 
seems to me, is the feeling of capability 


The more people at each In-~ 


which is developed at an Institute. Many 
of the young people are on their first trip: 
away from home, they are developing a 
sense of proportion, and of knowing what to- 
do, and how to decide things for them- 
selves. A great many are doing things they 
have never done before. One may take a 
course in Recreation, and before the In- 
stitute closes find oneself planning a 
party. Having done it at the Institute it 
is easier to do it after returning home. 
Perhaps one has never been in a stunt, or a 
minstrel show. After being in one isn’t it 
easier to feel that you can go back home 
and do the thing? So in actually working 
things out the young people are persuading 
themselves, unconsciously but none the 
less firmly, that they can do things, and 
they go home and do it. 

2. No less important are the things that 
are actually learned in the classes. Con- 
sider for a moment, for instance, the courses 
that are being offered at Ferry Beach this. 
summer—a course in the Methods of 
Private Religious Living, designed to help 
the young people to make religion a real 
force in their own individual lives; a 
course in Union Methods, to help them to 
go home able to run their unions in a 
better way than ever before; a Course in 
Conduct and Character, to help through 
discussion in the decisions as to what we 
shall do and when we shall do it; a course 
in Drama, one of the very fine courses of 
the program, designed not only to teach 
the young people how to develop a play, 
but also how to/)select one, how to cast one 
with people who can really do their parts, 
and how to put it on the best way with 
setting, costumes and lights used to the 
best possible effect. Add to this a chapel 
service each morning with a worth-while 
thought being developed through all the 
week, and a vesper service each night, and 
there is real religious value in the Institute. 
And then add the glorious week on the 
seashore, with recreation well planned and 
well developed, and the Institute speaks for 
itself. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
pointed Field Worker for the Gener- 


al Sunday School Association 
* * 


newly ap- 


OUR NEW FIELD WORKER 

The General Sunday School Association 
‘counts itself most fortunate in securing 
the services of Miss Harriet G. Yates as 
a member of its staff. She has served the 
past year as the efficient Director of Re- 
ligious Education in our church at North 
Attleboro, Mass., winning the approval 
of minister and people, and attracting the 
attention of those outside her own church 
by her ready co-operation in the general 
work of our church. As speaker at In- 
stitutes and Workers’ Meetings, she has 
received much praise. As a contributor to 
the Directors’ Exchange, she has shown 
her ability to write clearly and convinc- 
ingly. 

Miss Yates is a graduate of Northfield 
Seminary and Boston University, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Religious Edu- 
ation. A few years in business, teaching 
in the week day schools for religious edu- 
cation in Malden, work in church schools, 
both as teacher and as director, have gone 
into her preparation, giving her valuable 
practical experience in addition to the 
college degree. She is especially interested 
in music and knows how to use her talents 
to aid in her special tasks. 

The fact that Miss Yates started on a 
business career and then, seeing the vision 
of possible usefulness in religious educa- 
tion, went back to school and persisted 
through the long and arduous struggle of 
both preparatory and college work, indi- 
cates a purpose which strongly recom- 
mended her to the G. S. S. A. Board. It 
is also interesting to remember that she 
signified her willingness to accept the ap- 
pointment before there had been any men- 


tion of salary. ‘‘What will you do now, 
if we offer you starvation wages?’ we 
asked. ‘‘Write it down to experience,’’ 
was her prompt reply. We are hoping she 
will not starve on the modest salary we are 
offering her, but we feel sure that a young 
woman who values experience above silver 
and gold will find the work of religious 
education a rewarding task. 

Miss Yates comes to our work with 
preparation and consecration. We com- 
mend her to the interest of all our workers, 
and ask you to give her the welcome she 
deserves. She will render some service 
during the summer at Convention and in 
other ways, and will assume regular 
duties on Sept. 8. 


* * 


SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


When is the Galesburg Institute? 
From June 15 through the 20th. The 
opening session comes Sunday evening, 
on the steps of ‘“‘Old Main.”’ 

Where is the Galesburg Institute? 
At Lombard College, Galesburg, Illinois. 
Galesburg is 160 miles from Chicago on 
the Burlington and on the Sante Fe 
Railroads. 

Whois on the faculty? 
Miss Mary Slaughter of the G. S. S. A. 
staff, who serves as Dean. 
Mrs. Helen Line Case of St. Louis, who 
represents the W. N. M.A. 
Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Peoria. 
Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., director of re- 
ligious education of the Universalist 
church of Peoria. 
Mr. Waitstill Sharp of the American 
Unitarian Association; who represents 
his Department of Religious Education. 

What courses will be given? 
“The Educational Use of the Bible,’’ 
“Administration of Elementary Work,’’ 
“Building Better Church Schools,”’ 
“World Friendship’? and ‘‘Methods in 
Women’s Work,”’ lectures on ‘‘This Ex- 
perience Called Religion,’’ and a Young 
People’s Discussion Course. 

Who should come to the Institute? 
Church school teachers, Mission Circle 
and Clara Barton Guild workers, pas- 
tors, young people, and any who are 
interested in developing the activities of 
the local church. 

* * 
THE SOUTHERN INSTITUTE 

The Date—June 21-29, 1930. 

The Place—Shinn Memorial Universalist 
Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The Dean—Rev. Ladie Rowlett, 1708 E. 
14th Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The Expense—Registration and dues $2. 
Board $10. 

The Co-operating Organizations—The South- 
ern Universalist Association, the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association, the 


Young People’s Christian Union, the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 
Send your workers to the Southern In- 
stitute! 
* * 
THE FACULTY OF THE BARRE IN- 
STITUTE, SPEAKING 


Carl A. Hempel, Dean, speaks: 

Looking for everybody who has at- 
tended our Barre Institute in previous 
years and many new people besides. 
Expecting to guide teachers and leaders 
of young people into better understand- 
ing of their task. Hoping for three eve- 
nings of delightful recreation. 

Dr. Huntley speaks: 

Will everybody please bring a Bible, 
for it will be in use in every session of the 
class which helps interpret the book 
oftenest taught in our church schools. 
Miss Helen Rice speaks: 

Teachers of younger children will find 
in my class practical methods for their 
work. In the World Friendship class, we 
shall try to demonstrate practical methods 
of teaching that ideal. One of these 
will be the filling of a Treasure Chest for 
the Philippines. Bring something with 
you to put in the chest. 

Mrs. Bertha Whitney speaks: 

Doyou think we always get allwe might 
out of the singing in our church schools? 
We shall try to learn how to teach new 
hymns and to sing those we already know 
with feeling and understanding. After 
the more strenuous courses, won’t it be 
rather a rest to come together to sing? One 
evening we shall talk about ‘‘Singing for 
Fun,”’ doing it as well as talking about it. 
The Whole Faculty speak: 

We want many experienced workers to 
give us of their wisdom. We want many 
young people to give us of their en- 
thusiasm. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A Leadership Training School was held 
from April 30 through May 6 at Norway, 
Maine, as the Community School for the 
Central District of Oxford County. Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain was the faculty 
member sent by the G. S. S. A. as its rep- 
resentative, and taught ‘“‘The Psychology 
of Childhood.”’ 


ye 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


Has your treasurer sent on to this office 
all money that should come here? 

That includes offerings for China Child 
Welfare, for American Friendship, for 
Japan, and per capita taxes in states hay- 
ing no State Association. 

Remember that we can count only the 
money that we have actually received. 


. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Harold H. Niles of Denver, Colo- 
rado, was one of the speakers at the recent 
conference of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish clergymen in Denver in the in- 
terests of establishing channels of com- 
munication between the three bodies and 
to do away with misunderstanding and ill 
will. : 


Miss Louisa L. Magraw of Aurora, II1., 
has sailed for Europe, to be gone for some 
weeks. 

Preachers at Hardwick, Mass., for 
June will be the following: June 1, Mr. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt; June 8, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives; June 15, Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D.; June 22, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D.; June 29, Rev. Stanley G. Spear. 
June 8 will be Children’s Sunday, and on 
June 22 the Ware Lodge of Masons will 
attend a special service. 


Rev. Robert M. Rice of Beverly, Mass., 
has accepted an invitation to become as- 
sistant pastor at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Minneapolis. 

On May 8 Rev. William H. Morrison, 
D. D., pastor emeritus of the Brockton 
church, submitted to an operation for the 
removal of a cataract on the right eye. 
The operation was a complete success. 
He is resting comfortably at his home, 
188 Belmont St., Brockton, Mass. 


District of Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. For the annual meeting 
Wednesday, May 14, a supper was served 
in the Memorial Church by a committee 
under Mrs. Frank W. Ballou. A large 
gathering assembled. Mr. M. W. Lewis, 
who has been moderator, and Mr. C. 
Leonard Brown, who has been secretary 
for a number of years, resigned their 
offices. Mrs. Frank Evarts resigned as 
head of the Red Cross unit. Mr. Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools for 
the District of Columbia, was elected 
moderator. Mr. Milton R. Vollmer was 
elected secretary. Mr. M. B. Granger 
was elected treasurer, and the outgoing 
trustees were re-elected. Fine feeling 
prevailed. During the dinner an inspir- 
ing song written by Miss Alice Cary At- 
wood was sung to the tune of ‘‘Here’s 
to Good Old Eli.’’ Dr. Perkins, Mrs. 
Perkins, ‘‘the loyal board,’ ‘‘the good 
ladies,’’ Dr. Harned, ‘‘our young people,’’ 
were eulogized in the song. 


Illinois 

Hoopeston.—Rev. H. I. Crumpton, 
pastor. Mothers’ Day with us was mem- 
orable, with a crowded house and fine 
program. There were eighty-nine at the 
church school. At the close of this ser- 
vice the pastor christened a little girl. 
The sermon on ‘‘Mother’s Throne’”’ was 


well received. During this service one 
was baptized and four new members were 
received into the church. Just before 
the benediction the pastor tendered his 
resignation, to take effect July 1. This 
will round out four years of labors to- 
gether. This is a parish of wonderful po- 
tentiality and Hoopeston is a delightful 
place to reside. The retiring pastor has 
no definite plans for the future. 


Massachusetts 


Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. From a congregation which had fallen 
to an average of twenty-five, by reports, 
the number on the average now is in the 
neighborhood of one hundred. On May 
11, when Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, president 
of the W. U. M.S., was the speaker, there 
were ninety-seven present. Our Easter 
congregation numbered 308, with an offer- 
ing of $275. The parish is really a large 
one. Our pastor in checking up finds 
about two hundred families of real Uni- 
versalists. Our parish is not only the 
First Parish of Stoughton, it is still the 
church of Stoughton. 

Roxbury (Federated).—During the Len- 
ten period we held each week two simul- 
taneous devotional meetings in the homes 
of parishioners with a greatly enlarged 
attendance, which prepared us for the 
special services of Holy Week, when out- 
side speakers helped us. Our communion 
service on Thursday was largely attended 
and new members were added to both the 
Universalist and the Methodist churches. 
Easter the church was well filled at all 
services. The teachers and officers of our 
church school hold monthly suppers and 
business meetings which are delightful in 
fellowship and at which we often have 
speakers. We are planning for Children’s 
Sunday, when babies will be christened and 
special exercises held. Socials for the 
children are held, and our annual field 
day will be held this year as usual June 17. 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. During Holy Week our church 
united with all the churches in special ser- 
vices, our pastor preaching or having some 
part in each service. The children’s union 
Good Friday services, instituted in this 
city by our pastor, were extended this year; 
and two services at different hours were 
held, one on each side of the river, result- 
ing in an attendance of 200 on the south 
side and eighty on the north side. The 
service consisted largely of an illustrated 
lecture on the last week in Christ’s life. 
hymns, responsive readings and a story. 
Our school and other schools joined with 
the Congregational young people in their 
union Easter sunrise service. Special 
music by both senior and junior choirs, a 
special sermon, and reception into the 
church of four members of the pastor’s 


confirmation class and church school made 
animpressive Easter morning service. The 
pastor announced as Easter gifts to the 
church for the chancel an altar cross, 
candles, and pulpit hanging given by the 
Count-on-Us Class, an organized class of 
young people in the church school, with 
Mrs. Richard H. Bird as teacher. At 
7 p. m., the church school presented 
““Magda,”’ by Ethel Gesner Rockwell. At 
our April officers’ and teachers’ meeting 
Miss Mary Slaughter gave a short talk on 
the technique of story-telling, telling some 
interesting stories of various types. One 
of Osear Wilde’s plays, ‘““The Importance 
of Being Ernest,’’ was recently presented 
by the Young People’s Department in 
conjunction with the B. A. C. Class. The 
B. A. C. Class carried off the honors for the 
Inter-church Basketball League, and are 
now the champions for the second time. 
Successful food sales have been held by 
the Count-on-Us Class and the church 
school asa whole. With the proceeds from 
the latter and a gift from the Universalist 
Guild a mimeograph has been purchased 
for the use of all organizations, which 
has already proved its usefulness. The 
Mission Circle recently observed its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Among the 
speakers were our national president, 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, our state president, 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, and our pastor. 
The Universalist Guild and the Ladies’ 
Social Circle have had a successful year. 
The Pastor’s Council is a new institution 
this year, representative of each organiza- 
tion in the church. It meets monthly, 
planning dates for each organization so 
that there will be no conflicts. A junior- 
intermediate choir has been organized and 
is singing regularly in the church school 
worship service as well as occasionally in 
the morning service. The parents of the 
girls with the assistance of other workers 
are making vestments for the choir. At 
our May officers’ and teachers’ meeting 
the pastor gave a talk on China with the 
stereopticon, for the purpose of promoting 
interest in the China Welfare Offering, 
which will be taken on Children’s Sunday. 
On Goodwill Sunday, a special farewell 
service was held for the six treasure chests 
which our school has purchased and filled 
for the Philippines. Troop 2 of the Wal- 
tham Boy Scouts with Mr. Richard H. 
Bird as Scoutmaster recently held a re- 
union of all its members and their parents. 
Speeches were made by some of the original 
troop in the city, while letters were read 
and souvenirs sent from those out of the 
city and state. Our church and school 
close the third Sunday in June for the 
summer vacation.. 

Charlestown.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
pastor. Treasure chests for the Philippines 
are being filled by the church school and 
the Mission Circle. Our school has taken 
its offerings for the Japan Mission, the 
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Suffolk and Mountain schools, and will do 
its share with the China Welfare Offering. 
The drive for the Doolittle Home met 
with generous response. Easter marked 
the close of the services of our organist, 
Mr. Raymond Paugh—who had been 
with us for six or seven years—also the 
services of Miss Brooks, our soloist. In 
behalf of the parishioners, each was pre- 
sented with gold pieces. During Holy 
Week our church united with the other 
Protestant churches in special services, 
our pastor being one of the speakers. 
Easter was observed with special music, 
sermon and communion in the morning 
church service, followed by a special pro- 
gram during the church school worship 
service. In April the Sabbath school 
Union of Greater Boston met with us. 
The Chapin Alliance has held all-day sew- 
ing meetings, sales, fairs, luncheons, sup- 
pers and other activities, realizing a large 
sum of money, which was turned over to 
the parish. The Mission Circle meets 
regularly each month. The Starr-King 
Social Club has held suppers, meetings and 
entertainments each month. The Devens 
Benevolent Club has met regularly and 
takes care of all the benevolences. On 
May 11, our church school was 101 years 
old, and appropriate observance was 
carried out. Our pastor conducts services 
at the Winchester Home for aged women 
in turn with other ministers in the city. 
On May 3, a May Party was given to the 
children in the church school, in charge of 
the teachers in the Beginners and Primary 
Departments. 

‘Weymouth.—Rev. C. L. Eaton, pastor. 
The Mothers’ Day service at this church 
was unique. The idea was conceived of 
having members of the church school do 
honor to motherhood by taking prominent 
parts. Mr. Richard K. Eaton conducted 
the responsive service and gave the prayer. 
Mr. Warren Fogg read the Scripture 
lesson, and Miss Edith Price read the 
poem, ‘“‘My Madonna.’’ The ushers were 
junior boys, Allan Hall and Edwin Hall, 
while junior girls, Anna Wright, Lillian 
Stowell and Arline Price, sang the hymn, 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer.’’ Grandmothers 
had been especially invited to the service, 
and at its close each was given a flower. 
The sermon of the pastor was on ‘‘The 
Mother’s Place in Race Progress.’’ 


New York 


Oueonta.—Rev. Harry Enos Rouillard, 
pastor. On April 6, a memorial service 
for the United Commercial Travelers 
was held in our church, at which the minis- 
ter gave the address. The Good Friday 
evening service, called a memorial com- 
munion, was in memory not only of Jesus, 
but of our own dear ones. Plants and 
flowers, given in memory by individuals, 
were arranged across the chancel. After 
the singing of hymns, and a short sermon, 
the communion was administered. The 
service on Easter Sunday was the best at- 
tended of the year. The plants heldover 
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from Good Friday, with the addition of 
many Easter lilies, were most attractive. 
The minister spoke on ‘‘What Do We Know 
about the Life after Death?’’ The Faster 
offering was the largest in the history of 
the church. On Thursday, May 8, the 
men, entirely unaided by the ladies, 
planned and served a roast beef supper to 
forty members of the Social Club. This 
was done as a mark of appreciation for the 
faithful service that the women of the 
club have given all the season. This is 
thought to be the first time that the men 
have served a supper in this church. 
Following this supper a vaudeville-minstrel 
entertainment was staged. May 4 the 
minister spoke on ‘“‘Happiness.’’ May 11, 
the subject was ‘“‘The Mother Spirit,’’ 
May 18, ‘‘The Folly of Fear,’’ and on 
May 25, ‘‘The Joy of Work’’ will be the 
subject. 
Ohio 

Kent.—Reyv. Carl H. Olson, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting was held on 
April 10. The reports of the various or- 
ganizations showed a very favorable pros- 
pect for the church. It was found that 
the program of renovation involved an 
expenditure of $13,000. , Of this amount 
$10,000 was covered by pledges before the 
work began and over 95 per cent has been 
paidin. Of theremainder $1,100 is covered 
by pledges to become due in July, leaving 
a balance of less than $2,000 to be raised. 
Officers elected for the coming year were: 
Moderator, Mrs. Byron Fessenden; clerk, 
Britton S. Johnson, corresponding secre- 
tary, J. P. Mead; financial secretary, 
John McCracken; treasurer, Harold Bech- 
tle; trustees, Mrs. Herbert Reed, Mrs. 
Frank Merkle, James S. Green and J. P. 
Mead; deacons, J. P. Mead and James 
Green. At a special meeting of the trus- 
tees it was voted to grade the grounds 
about the church building. Some prelim- 
inary work was done by boys of the church 
school, assisting the minister. On Easter 
Sunday a representative of each class of 
the church school planted ivy at the wall 
along the front of the building. The 
Easter service was very beautiful. There 
were 107 people present, five less than 
the seating capacity. The front of the 
church was decorated with flowers. Four 
were received into membership. In the 
aiternoon the minister officiated at the 
christening of a six-weeks-old baby. On 
the Sunday after Easter Akron, Cleveland 
and Kent joined in a three-cornered ex- 
change. Dr. Baner of Akron preached in 
Kent while our minister went to Cleve- 
land. In response to requests it is: planned 
to have another service of admission in 
June and seven people have already in- 
dicated their intention of joining the 
church. : 
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HOWTO GET TO MURRAY. GROVE 
The impression that it is difficult to 


summer meetings are held, is entirely 
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erroneous. The great boulevard from 
New York to Atlantie City, one of the 
most beautiful roads in America, runs so 
close that passers-by can exchange smiles 
with guests on the Ballou House piazza. 
Attendants approaching by train change 
to comfortable motor coaches at Tom’s 
River if from the south or at Lakewood 
if from the north. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY: DESK 
(Continued from page 663) 
of still greater racial prejudice from the 
setting in which they are placed, are inter- 
spersed between the contributions of 
living men. As an illustration that the 
book is conceived, not from a scientific 
spirit, but from that of prejudice, the fol- 
lowing phrases from Davison’s chapter 
are sufficient: “There are certain crazy 
people—half baked, and half educated— 
in the United States, calling themselves 
Behaviorists and Environists and by simi- 
lar fantastic designations. . . . It is al- 
most unnecessary to add that they, as 
again the Pacifists, succeed in laying, ete.”’ 
The argument seems to be that the greed 
of the original settlers is responsible for 
the importation of Negroes, and other 
“inferior races.’’ We must preserve the 
purity of this greedy stock by closing the 
doors against the fulfilment of their greed! 
It is amazing that certain men of more 
scientific mind than the editors should 
have allowed their writing to be associated 
with the bulk of the writing in this volume. 
A few chapters of excellent work acquire a 
color from this association which by them- 
selves they would not have. ~ 
John Howland Lathrop. 
Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


Vacation Schools 


Vacation School Manual for Begin- 


ners. By Frances Weld Danielson and 
Jessie Eleanor Moore. (The Graded 
Press. $1.50.) 


The worker familiar with the textbooks 
of Miss Danielson and Miss Moore opens 
this book with the expectation of finding 
something usable and interesting, and is 
not disappointed. 

The opening chapters give the teacher of 
little children in the vacation school an 
insight into the nature of her task and a 
challenge to make herself ready for it. 
Then follows a definite outline for a four 
weeks’ school with program material 
listed. 

The experience of using such plans in 
three different groups is then described— 
one a city group meeting for four weeks, 
and one a group in a rural community 
meeting for the same time; the third a 
group meeting at a Summer Conference 
for two weeks. 

Chapters on ‘‘Stories’’ and ‘‘Games’’ 
give material for these phases of the va- 
eation school task. 

Gertrude Earle. 
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AN INVITATION TO MINISTERS 


The School of Religion and Crane Theo- 
logical School invite the ministers of the 
vicinity of Boston to visit the school on 
Monday, May 26. Dr. Cousens, president 
of the college, will give a greeting, and 
the faculty of the school will discuss the 
ideals of its departments. This will be a 
welcome to the new Crane Chapel and 
Library, and the reconstructed buildings. 
The hour of gathering is at 11 o’clock. 
If any desire, luncheon may be obtained 
at the cafeteria up to 1 o’clock. 

* * 
DOOLITTLE HOME CAMPAIGN 
SUCCESSFUL 

When it was first proposed to raise 
$50,000 in ten days from the churches of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island for the 
Doolittle Home there were many doubt- 
ing Thomases. If any of them had been 
in the banquet room of the University 
Club on the evening of May 12 they would 
have had the last vestige of their doubts 
removed. 

The room was filled to overflow with 
representatives of the various churches 
met to hear the final returns from the 
campaign that had been conducted, and 
it was a gathering of which any Univer- 
salist might well be proud. To look into 
their eager and enthusiastic faces one 
would never guess that there were such 
things as hard times or a financial panic. 

Yet to one who knew many of these 
people and more of those whom they rep- 
resented, pledge after pledge, especially 
some of those for the smaller amounts, 


expressed a measure of loyalty and sac- 


rifice that brought a choke into the throat 
even in the midst of the cheers. No 
church need feel concern for its future 
when it can make such a showing as this. 

At the close of the dinner Rev. Charles 
Haney, who has so splendidly led this 
campaign, began to call for the reports 
from the various parishes. 

They were listed alphabetically in three 
divisions, A, B and C. Arlington led 
Division A and reported $1,881 with more 
to come. This was the signal for applause 
which became pretty nearly continuous as 
church after church showed surprisingly 
large amounts, culminating when the total 
of $21,784.80 for Division A was chalked 
up on the blackboard. 

Then came the reports from Division B, 
under the leadership of their chairman, 
Mr. John F. Tweedy of North Attleboro. 
Attleboro led the way with $5,240.50, to 
be surpassed a little later by North Attle- 
boro with $5,319, and then to be still fur- 
ther distanced by Franklin with $6,478.50, 
and again there was tumultous applause 
when it was found that Division B had 
led Division A by some $700. 

Every one present felt the deep sig- 
nificance of the reports from Dr. Charles 
Conklin’s own parishes, Canton and Fox- 
boro. The first of these small parishes 
reported $1,418.50, the second $1,001. 
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Division C, which included churches 
scattered from Provincetown and New Bed- 
ford to Worcester, Fitchburg and Lowell, 
reported a total of $1,102, and then when 
the ‘‘specials’’ were added and finally the 
pledge of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, it was discovered that $51,000 
had been raised. 

Immediately there was a call for Dr. 
Conklin, who said he felt he reached higher 
than the top of the Custom House tower, 
and he did not know how adequately to 
thank those who had made Doolittle Home 
possible and its continuance certain. He 
recalled with reverence Sarah A. Doolittle, 
Charles C. Wilmarth and Edwin P. 
Claflin, without whose generous devotion 
the home could not have been, and ex- 
pressed his personal admiration and the 
gratitude of all present to Rev. Charles A. 
Haney, who had planned this campaign 
with skill and carried it on with devotion, 
refusing to take a penny for his services. 

Prof. Arthur W. Peirce was called on 
as the leader of the Franklin campaign, 
which had given that parish first place. 
He said: ‘‘We hear much in these days of 
the inferiority complex that holds people 
back from doing their best—churches 
have it too. That is the reason we have 
not done all we could in this or any other 
campaign. We have not yet touched the 
resources of the Universalist Church, if we 
can only get our people aroused. What- 
ever your church budget, if you are not 
including anything separate from your 
own expenses you are all wrong. When 
the members of the church are encouraged 
or permitted to stop doing for others they 
will soon stop doing for themselves. The 
more you give, the more you can raise for 
yourself. For many years the Franklin 
parish frequently had a deficit in its cur- 
rent expense, but ever since it took its 
part and paid its assessment for the five 
year program it has never had a deficit. 
Now it regularly includes in its own 
budget a thousand dollars a year for be- 
nevolence.”’ 

In closing Mr. Haney reminded those 
present that while the campaign was over 
the top, it was not over, and the Doolittle 
Home would need every dollar included 
in the reports of ‘‘more coming.’’ 

The list of contributions by divisions 
in parishes follows: 


Grand Totals for Division ‘‘A’’ 
Arlingtonace..ccat ue eee $ 1,887.00 
IBOVerlyi em tetcnehs oie. SEO 36.00 
Braintrees, asco. tote 405.00 
Church of the Redemption 398.00 
Grove: Hall erties 1,445.00 
Brookline tages. ont. tess cimeeree 1,065.00 
Cambridge eact.n 2 hen eee 1,269.00 
Charlestown. s\n 157.00 
Chelsenis.- totic ck cost coe: 56.00 
UVGROUE eerie cetays tae cree 5.00 
ND ig atoll Meares ero hse oat ee Biot ipo orate 2,707.75 
Malden 2.00 Fa tog, eee 1,082.55 
Marbleheadventra eee 137.00 
Medford ss sas <e. eae 3.00 
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MediordsHilisides:... a seer 10.00: 
Melbose enn i Ge tate: tesa ee 1,760.50 
Newtonville secon aoe 576.00: 
IN OR WE] S AU ARNDT Sie re es Soe 25.00: 
Peabod'y.sne any abt oo mona 289.00: 
Quincy aes Gee ec ar capes 164.00: 
Roxburyal wate eee tema 282.00 
SAUGUS Us Antes. es Sans eee 150.00 
Somerville.) vies 1,124.00 
West Somerville............ 177.00: 
Wakefield 54 3:te" ss ae eee 36.00 
Waltham yt, sets ae 299.00: 
\Weymouthis.. 1. e. eee 37.00: 
North Weymouth ........... 258.00: 
Speciales «jee tae a eae 6,000.00 
Grand total for Division ‘A’? . $21,784.80: 
Grand Totals for Division ‘‘B’’ 
Attleboroat sohatee ee cece $ 5,240.50: 
NorthAttleboro’ ~.2=--. 7... 5,319.00 
Brockton :Apyeaceece sree 193.00: 
Canton’ -aas asec ee oe eae 1,418.50: 
Foxboro g4cuvice: Rae Vaserae 1,001.00: 
Hranklinies 2 ey eee aa ene 6,478.50 
Harrisville RS lee eee 72.00 
Milfor dish, sete tet een eee 60.00 
INOFWOOG. <evsc een eee 899.00 
Pawtueket,ctialmnesassce ee 466.00 
Providence, Mediator ....... 266.00 
Stoughtons sa alee eee 2.00 
Launtons oscar sete. eh ee 366.00: 
Woonsocket). =a... aes 673.00: 


Grand total for Division “B’’ . $22,454.50 


Grand Totals for Division ‘‘C’’ 


New Bedford .............. $ 249.00: 
ProvincetOwnl sani ert on eis 252.00: 
mutchbure. sarees eee 1.00: 
Howell, \Gracéetncc. 2 soe 310.00 
Tawrenceis Mean ane oe 216.00 
Praminghane we. conn ee ee 2.00 
Pigeon Coverre sas name aoe 36.00 
Marlboro....... fk oh oer cen eme 36.00 
Grand total for Division “‘C”’ . $ 1,102.00 
Grand total for Division ‘‘A’’ . $21.784.80 
Grand total for Division ‘‘B’’ 22,454.50 
Grand total for Division ‘‘C’’ 1,102.00 
$45.341.30 
specials i= Ah ccc aia ee: 5,420.00 
Massachusetts Convention... . 300.00 
Reported to date of May 12, 
1980s jm ciate ea ee ete $51,061.30 


There were dramatic omissions, but no 
harsh judgments were passed. 
* * 


MESSIAH UNIVERSALIST HOME 


The 29th annual report of the Messiah 
Universalist Home of Philadelphia, which 
has just been issued, is dedicated to the 
memory of Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D., 
and contains a lifelike picture of Dr. 
Sweetser. It also contains a very good 
picture of the home, situated at the south- 
east corner of Old York Road and Rus- 
comb Street. During the year two be- 
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quests were received, one from the former 
president of the home, William R. Lyman, 
amounting to $2,700, and one from the 
estate of Mrs. Alice Martin, amounting to 
$12,606.71. When the home was started 
thirty years ago, its funds amounted to 
$1,000, but now it has income producing 
funds of over $75,000. Nicholas R. 
Guilbert is president. 
* 


* 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1930 
Previously reported «2.5.0.6 cee. 1,440 
ROTA O MW NUASS SES odes cowcyh oo’. wlatatln a Sinks ila 
Medford Hillside, Mass............ 6 
ET OOD eS COM Ul ite ete te tne ain, . fs done 4 
ING WONG NEASS!  civerscc cis cae’ « 5 
Waste aAtney.wNer blew. Ane Gee e dave 1 
“REECE |e gC Ae ee 1,467 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 57. Hoopeston, 
Hie ele Lotal. os, 
Notices 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 


The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* 8 
RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Official Notice 


The 93d annual session of.the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, East Providence, Wednesday, 
June 4, 1930. The sessions convene at 10 a. m. 

» Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
x * 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Action taken on April 28, 1930. Acceptance of 
the transfer of license of Miss Ruth Downing from 
North Carolina. Renewal of the license to Ryonki 
Cho. ‘Transfer of fellowship of Leslie Clare Manches- 
ter to Florida. Acceptance of the letter of transfer 
of Helene Ulrich from Connecticut. 

Pe! 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Universalist young men and women are invited 
to enroll in the Institute of International Relation 
that is to be held in Haverford College June 9-21 
under the joint auspices of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee and Haverford College. It will be a two 
weeks’ school for peace workers. Courses on the 
economic, political, sociological and spiritual prob- 
lems involved in the abolition of war will be given. 
A charge of $55 per person, to cover board, room 
and tuition, will be made for those living at the col- 
lege. Registration is limited to one hundred. 

Among the professors are DeVere Allen, Henry 
Cadbury, Rufus Jones, Norman Thomas, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, James MacDonald and a dozen others 
equally prominent. 

Full information may be obtained of Ray New- 
ton, 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

pee] 
SUMMER INSTITUTES, 1930 


Galesburg, Ill.—June 15-20. Auspices G.S.S. A. 
and W. N. M. A. Place, Lombard College. Dean, 
Miss Mary Slaughter. Registration, $2; board, $12. 
For reservations write Mrs. Alice Henderson, Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill. 


Barre, Vt.—June 19-22. G.S.S. A. and Vermont 


State Convention co-operating. Place, Goddard 
Seminary. Rates: $2 a day, and registration fee $1. 
For reservations write Miss Melita Knowles, Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt. 

White Lake, N. C.—June 16-22. Conducted by 
State Convention. For information write Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Southern Institute—Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
21-29. Joint Institute of W. N. M. A., Y. P.C. U., 
G. 8. S. A. and the Southern Association. Board, 
$10; registration, $1. For information and reserva- 
tions write Rev. Ladie Rowlett, 1708 14th St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, 

Camp Murray—East Northfield, Mass., July 10- 
17. Conducted as part of Foreign Mission Week of 
the Northfield Conferences. Expense about $17. 
Write to Miss Alice Enbom, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mid-Wes Inn—Turkey Run, Ind., July 20-27. 
Young People’s Institute for the Middle West. 
Board, $15; registration, $3. Dean, Rev. Sidney 
Esten. Send reservations to Harold H. Hart, Box 
140, Peoria, Il. 

Murray Grove—Forked River, N. J., Aug. 23- 
Sept.1. Joint Institute of the G. S.S.A., Y. P. C. U. 
and W. N. M. A. Dean, Rev. Josephine Folsom. 
Registration, $1; board, $17. Write Miss Agnes L. 
Nicol, 1703 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Penn., for 
reservations. 

Ferry Beach Institutes, Saco, Maine. Y. P.C. U. 
Week—July 13-19. Dean, Rev. F. W. Gibbs. Sun- 
day School Week—July 19-26. Dean, Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. Missionary Week and Camp 
Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. Dean, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle,D,D. Camp Leader, Miss Eola Mayo. Camp 
Cheery is for Clara Barton Guild members and other 
girls of this age. Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. For 
information write Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. Older Young People’s Week— 
Aug. 9-16. A week for directors, older young people, 
etc. Dean, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

Registration fee, $1 for each Institute. Expense 
for board from $15-$20, with Association membersihp, 
$1. For reservations write Rev. Elmer Colcord, 
1426 W. State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. Enclose 


Association membership with application for rooms. 
oe 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


The following action was taken at a special meet- 
ing on May 12, 1930: 

Renewed the licenses of Wilburn B, Miller and 
Gilbert A. Potter, as of April 29, 1930. 

Transferred Rev. Philip W. King to Connecticut. 

Transferred Rev. Walter A. Tuttle to New Hamp- 
shire. 

Accepted Rev. Gordon C. Reardon on letter of 
transfer from Maine. 

Accepted Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., on letter 
of transfer from New York. 

Accepted Rev. (Miss) E. H. Goldthwaite on 
letter of transfer from New Hampshire. 

Accepted Rev. Charles P. Hall on letter of trans- 
fer from Rhode Island. 

Dismissed: Rev. Fred A. Moore (at own request); 
Rey. Samuel E. Franc; Rev. J. L. Scoboria. 

Reinstated Rev. Caroline C. Barney, Rev. H. L. 
Thornton. Ms 

Noted with regret the death of Rev. Byron G. 
Russell on March 23, 1930. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
co ! 
CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The 107th artnual session of the Cheshire Associa- 
tion of Universalists will be held in the Univer- 
salist Memorial Church of Winchester, N. H., June 
4, 1930. Sessions at 10.30 a. m. and 1.15 p. m. 
Basket lunch at 12 m. All welcome. 


Mrs. J. E.. Coulter, Secretary. 
xine 


CONFERENCE ON CHURCH SOCIAL WORK 


In connection with the National Conference of 
Social Work which will meet in Boston June 9-14, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica has arranged a Conference on Church Social 
Work, to be held at the Hotel Vendome, St. Andrew’s 
Hall in Trinity Church, and the Twentieth Century 
Club. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Jane Addams, Dr. 


Active Business and Professional 
Men Commend:— 


GOD and MAN 


A Helpful Manual for Daily Use 
By BLAIR SCOTT 


(Grandson of Walter Scott) 
An Ideal Companion for Pentecost 


Every phase of a spiritualLlife is here made 
clear as sunlight to the busy Christian. 


An intensely practical handbook which 
shows us the spiritual achievements of the 
Master, the prophets and holy men of ex- 
alted thought as recorded in the Scriptures; 
and emphasizes the truth that the divine 
power is available to all who reflect the 
“Will of God.”’ 


A book to study in coniunction with the 
Scriptures. It will bring to the understand- 
ing the light of truth that giveth ‘‘power 
against unclean spirits to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sickness and all 
manner of diseases,’’ through the power of 
God that worketh in us. 


Cloth, Round Corners, $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 851 Cass St. 


Graham Taylor, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy, Bishop McConnell, John Rathbone 
Oliver, Rev. M. R. Lovell and Robert C. Dexter are 


among the national leaders on the program. 
* * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTIONS 


The 97th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
ventions of Vermont and the Province of Quebee 
and auxiliary bodies will be held in the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Springfield, Vermont, June 23- 
25, 1930. 

Reservations should be made with Mrs. George 
Arthur Perry, 16 Orchard Street, Springfield, Vt. 


Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
ee 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 
Convention Call 


The 105th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Caledonia, Ohio, June 22 to 26, 1930, for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before the Convention. 


Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
* * 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 

Opening Day—July 7. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 12-19. 

Sunday School Week—July 19-26. 

Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—<Aug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Coleord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary. according to age. 


First assignments of rooms will be made on June 15. 
Speer 


CANADIAN MISSIONARY WORK 
A special missionary campaign will be earried on in 
Eastern Canada during the coming summer. Will 
any one having the names and addresses of Univer- 
salists or kindred religious liberals in Canada please 
send them to the undersigned. 
Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
24 Clark Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
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evecee ae tae Promotion Certificates 


Mrs. Emily Stuart Eaton, widow of Rev. Charles . s F } F 
Henry Eaton, D. D., long pastor of the Church of the The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
Divine Paternity, New York City, passed away at ag he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
her home in Pasadena, Cal., Saturday, May 10. done in this department. 

In obedience to her positive request, her body was 
cremated immediately. On Tuesday, May 13, at Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
5 p. m,, in her home, a memorial service was held. Gradewe Beginners to Primary 
Mrs. Eaton was born in England, Her father was 


a minister of the Irvingites, the followers of Edward Grade III. Primary to Junior 


Irving, the founder of the Catholic Apostolie Church. Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 

She came to this country upon the invitation of Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 

the family of the late George M. Pullman of New i : ‘ E : . f N 

York City. She took a prominent place in the The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 


work of the Church of the Divine Paternity for cents per dozen. 

several years and especially during the period of 2 . x A ; ; 
moving from 45th St. and Fifth Ave. to Central The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 
Park West and 76th St. She had resided in Pasa- pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 

dena for many years anid her home was well known 

for the beauty of its interior and surroundings. U N IV E R Ss A L I S T P U B L I S H I N G H O U S E 

She is survived by two sisters in this country and 

other relatives in England. Also surviving her are 


the two children of Dr. Eaton’s first marriage, Dr. Gi f Bi ] f C il 9 S 
sage Amini 
penis eam ota wei ot ato GFT Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


In a letter to Mrs. Joseph K. Mason of Cambridge 
from Mrs. Mason’s sister in Pasadena occurs the From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
sentence, “She suffered great pain but was game gsnecially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday.’ Prices are at a discount 
to the last.’”” Dr. Mason and Dr. Eaton were in- f lar list 
timate friends and the beautiful relationship be- MUPPETS 
tween the two families has been kept up. 


No. 1401. Size 4 x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 


Sublet, Summer, two rooms, bath, shower, Kecheneete, edges, maps. 90 cents. 4 
ie Janleeiey. Gacuass Bina Basten No. 1110. Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, 
Regent 5155-M, 7838-J round corners. 90 cents. 
No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
Normal Teacher Training Student Se maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 
position this summer in a family caring for and help- No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
ing and interesting children from 5 to 8 years of age. leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 
Por Further perdculacs addtess Mus ©. 2 Sour No. 211. Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


Manager, Universalist Publishing House, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.25. 


Welict (ax (alee ee UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
elliieet, ape Cod. © rent for summer season, 


five roomed house, electric 
light, bath room, screened porch, garage, five minutes walk 
from bathing beach. Also double house for sale. Address 


AP RTIEC MGC RETORC HIE 2. Poe -Olgmilicance vof Jesusm@uiias 


A Universalist Institution By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young “For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at e 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access F F f | y 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of orty ruit U ears 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including - 
nee heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent An Autobiography 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to By FREDERICK W é BEEES 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- } 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 


Price 75 cents 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 


perintendent, ‘Miss Ruth E, Hereoy, 14 Wakesater Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “‘the 
St., Boston. Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.” 
For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


Write York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 
for catalog ~~—A source of 

or call at inspiration! 

MASSACHUSETTS 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 
CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| J EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 
A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 

Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
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Crackling 


The doctor of a country village had two 
children who were acknowledged by the 
inhabitants as being the prettiest little 
girls in the district. 

While the two children were out walk- 
ing one day, they happened to pass quite 
near two small boys; one lived in the 
village and the other was a visitor. 

“TI say,’’ said the latter to his friend, 
“‘who are those little girls?”’ 

“They are the doctor’s children,’’ re- 
plied the village boy. ‘‘He always keeps 
the best for himself.’”’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

A young barrister, taking his first case, 
had been retained by a farmer to prosecute 
a railway company for killing twenty-four 
pigs. 

He wanted to impress the jury with the 
magnitude of the injury: ‘‘Twenty-four 
pigs, gentlemen. Twenty-four; twice the 
number in the jury box.’’-—Exchange. 

* * 

Finding his audience very difficult to 
please, a comedian cracked another joke 
and added, “I suppose you will laugh at 
that next year?’’ 

“No,’”’ said a voice, ‘‘but we did last 
year.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

“T suppose this rain will do the crops a 
lot of good?” 

“Ye’re right, sir. An hour of it will do 
more good in five minutes than a month 
of it would do in a week at any other time.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Only one more improvement is needed 
in the proposed new traffic lights for New 
York: a red-white-and-blue arm to reach 
out, pick up the pedestrian and deposit 
him on the other side of the street.— New 
York Times. 

* * 
Memorial Service Held By Twelve 
Members Who Died During 
The Past Few Months. 
Doylestown (Pa.) Intelligencer. 
* * 

A man has been fined for using bad 
language over the telephone. We under- 
stand that his excuse was that he was 
using the telephone.—Punch. 


* * 


You can fool some of the people all of the 


time and all of the people some of the time, 
but the rest of the time they will make 
fools of themselves.—Judge. 
eo ke a 
AUGUSTA AERO CLUB 
UP TWO FLIGHTS 
Sign on a door in Augusta, Maine. 
* * 
Author: ‘‘Can I sell you a scenario?”’ 
Movie Producer: ‘‘G’wan, we’ve had a 
scenario for years.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
* * 
A Chicago gangster died.a natural death. 
That looks like a swell plot for a mystery 
yarn.—Judge. . e 
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